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Art.  I.  Antiquities  of  England  and  IVales^  Being  a  Colleftioa 
of  Views  of  the  inoft  remarkable  Ruins  and  ancient  Buildings^ 
accurately  drawn  upon  the  Spot. .  To  each  View  is  added  aii 
hillorical  Account  of  its  Situation,  w  hen  and  by  whom  built, “ 

*  with  every  interefting  Circumllaiice  relating  thereto.  Colle(f\cd 
from  the  bell  Authorities.  By  Francis  Grofe,  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 

‘  Tols.  I.  and  II.  Royal  Odavo.  2I.  los.  ^ards.  The  Second 
Edition.*  London.  Hooper. 

The  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  Antiquity  is  uni- 
.  verfally  acknowledged ;  and  it  vvill  be  allowed  that  no 
method  ,of  preferving  and  inveftigating  it  could  be  more 
cfFcftual  than  that  employed  by  Mr.  Grofe.  By  engraving 
antient  monuments  he  arrefts  the  hand  of  time;  and  by  ac¬ 
curate  hiftorical  refearches,  he  exhibits  the  deferiptions  and 
opinions  of  former , authors  and  his  own.  ‘His  engravings 
and  colleftions  arc  of  confequence,  of  high  importance  and 
value.  “  . 

That  his  work  might  want  no  recommendation,  either 
of  curlofity  or  of ’ufefulnefs,  he  has  introduced  it  with  a 
preface^  which  abounds  with  antiquarian  enquiries  that  not 
only  refledt  a  light  upon  the  fubjedls  of  his -performance, 
but  explain  many  problematical  and  dark  points  with  re¬ 
gard  to  hiftory,  laws,  ufages,  and  manners. 

The  leading  topicks  which  he  is  interefted  to  inveftigate 
arc  caftles,  monalleries,  architefture,  doomfday  book,  and 
druidical  monuments.  With  a  commendable  modefty,  he 
pretends  not,  (notwithftanding  the  extent  of  his  reading, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  labour,)  to  inform  the  veteran  anti- 
quary.  It  is  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  perufal  of  his  book 
to  ordinary  readers,  that  he  profeffes  to  have  engaged  in  the 
ftudy  of  antiquity  ;  and  no  doubt,  his  work  without' the  aid 
be  has  furnilhed  muft  have  been  unintelligible  to  perfons  ' 
who  have  not  enquired  into  antient  times. 

Caftles  walled  with  Hone  and  del^gncd  for  refidence  as  well 
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as  defence,  he  confiders  as  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  (ht 
Norman  conqiKft.  To  the  defpotical  temper  of  Williain, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  he  imputes  the  policy  of  ereftinn 
caftles  over  the  whole  kingdom  that  he  might  retain  it  the 
more  cafily  in  fubjeftion.  He  alfo  obferves  with  great  judg¬ 
ment,  that  the  turbulent  periods  whkh  fucceeded  the  reign 
of  William,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  feudal  fyftcni, 
concurred  in  adding  to  the  number  of  caftles,  and  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fafhionof  rendering  them  the  heads  of  baronies. 
In  the  procefs  of  time  even  Wlhops  had  their  caftles.  The 
confequcnce  of  the  extcniion  of  the  privilege  of  building 
and  defending  a  caftle  or  a  fortrefs  he  very  julUy  reprefeni? 
to  have  been  an  extreme  licentioufnefs.  As  kings,  therefore, 
were  attentive  to  their  power  and  prerogatives,  they  deftroved 
many  caftles ;  and  it  came  to  be  tmdcrftood  a  law  that  no 
fortification  could  be  built  without  the  king’s  licence. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  the  plan  of  pur  antient  caftles,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  inftru£^ive  and  circumftantial ;  and  he  has  endea- 
Toured  with  fuccefs.  to  afcertaln  the  different  works  of  an¬ 
tient  fortifications  by  a  laborious  attention  to  biftorical  rela¬ 
tions  of  fieges  in  thofe  times,  and  to  authentic  records.  He 
has  alfo  explained  the  military  machines  and  apparatus  which 
W’cre  in  ufc  in  the  earlier  periods  of  hiftory ;  and  he  has  ex¬ 
hibited  an  antient  code  of  military  laws  for  the  government 
of  an  Englifh  ariny>  whicli  appears  to  be  uncoirrmonly  cu¬ 
rious  in  itfclf^  and  which  certainly  illuftrates  Very  much  the 
manners  of  our  renmte  progenitors, 

.  the  fubjeft  of  monafteries  our  autliOr  has  been  very 
careful  to  inform  himfelf;  and  he  has  traced  rt>efe  reli^ous 
inftitutions  from  their  rife  to  thehr  tpt^  fuppreffion.  Under 
tills  head  he  has  given  an  account  of  the  different  orders  of 
monks  which  were'  known  in  England,’"  with  details  con¬ 
cerning  their  difeipline,  drefs,  and  peculiar  rites.  Of  the 
arrangements  of  a  monaftery  our  readers  may  form  an  idea 
from  the  following  extraft.' 

*  There  were  the  fix  principal  officers  in  the  monaftery  of  Croy* 
land,  and  perhaps  in  moft  others : 

*  First,  Magifter  Operis,  or  maftcr  of  the  fabric  ;  who  prohi* 
My  had  thecare'of  the  buildings  of  and  belonging  to  the  immattcry, 
and  whole  buiinels  it  w'astofurrey  and  keep  them  in  rq>air. 

*  EleemosynariUs,  or  the  idmoner;  who  fuperiniendcd  the 
alms  of  the  houfc,  which  were  every  day  diftrrbuted  to  the  po<)r  a 
the  gate  of  the  nuiuaftciy ;  divided  the  alms '  u{>oq  the  ioiindiTi 
day,  and  at  other  orbits  and  annivcrfaiies ;  and,  in  fonic  pberit 
bad  the  care  ot*  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  chorlficrs. 

*  PiETANTiARius,  wHo  had  the  diftribuiion  of  the  pietanciej; 
which  were  allowances,  upon  particular  occafion?,  over  and  abo^c 
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‘  Sacrista,  or  fexton,  to  whofe  care  ucrc  committed  the  vcl- 
fcl*,  books,  and  vcilmcnts,  belonging  to  the  church;  and  who 
looked  after,  and  accounted  for  the  oblations  at  the  great  altar,  and 
other  altars  or  imagesjn  the  church  ;  and  fuch  legacies  as  were  given 
either  to  the  fabric  or  for  utenfils :  he  likewife  provided  bread  and 
i^inc  for  the  facrameht,  and  took  care  of  burying  the  dead. 

‘  Camerarius,  or  the  chamberlain,  had  the  management  of 
the  dormitory,  provided  the  bedding  for  the  monks,  with  razors  and 
towels  for  (having  them  ;  likewife  part,,  if  not  all  their  clothing. 

‘  Cellelarius,  or  the  cellarer,  whofe  office  it  was  to  provide 
all  forts  of  provifions  and  liquors  confumed  in  the  convent;  as  alfo 
firing  and  kitchen  utenfils. 

‘  Besides  thefe  there  were  thefaurarius,  ortheburfar;  who  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  common  rents  and  revenues  of  the  monaftry,  and  paid 
all  the  common  cxpcnces. 

‘  Pra?centor,  or  chaunter,  who  had  the  chief  dire^fion  of  the 
choir  fervice;-  and  not  only  prefided  over  the  finging-mcn  and 
chorifiers,  but  provided  them  with  books,  paid  their  faiaries,  and 
repaired  the  organs :  he  had  alfo  the  cufiody  of  the  feal,  kept  the 
Liber  Diurnalis,  or  Chapter  Book,  and  provided  parchment  and 
ink  for  the  writers,  and  colours  for  the  limners  employed  in  writing 
and  illuminating  books  for  the  library. 

‘  Hostilarius,  or  Hofpitilarius,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  entertainment  of  llrangers,  and  to  provide  them  with  ne- 
cenkries. 

‘  Infirmarius,  who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary,  and  of  the 
fick  monks  carried  there,  for  whom  he  was  to  provide  phy'lic,  and 
i  other  ncceflarics ;  and  to  wa(h  and  prepare  for  burial  the  bodies  of 
the  dead:  he  was  likewife  to  (liavc  all  the  monks  in  the  convent. 

‘  Refectionrius,  who  looked  after  the  refedory,  and  provided 
table  cloths,  napkins,  glailes,  difhes,  plates,  fpoons,  and  other  re- 
quifites,  and  even  fervants  to  wait  at  table :  he  had  the  cullody  of 
the  cups,  falts,  ewers,  and  all  the  filvcr  utenfils  whatfoever  belong* 
ing  to  the  houfc,  except  the  church  plate. 

‘There  was  likewile  coquinarius,  or  the  cook:  gardiuarlus,or  the 
gardener;  and  portorius ;  or  the  porter;  et  in  coenobiis  qua:  jus 
archidiaconale  in  praediis  ct  ccclefiis  fuis  obtinucrant,  -erat  monachus 
quiarchidiaconi  titulo  etinuncre  infignitus  eih 
‘  Every  great  abbey  had  a  room  called  the  feriptorium ;  where  fc- 
I  veral  feribes  were  employed  in  tranferibing  books  for  the  library. 
They  fometimes,  indeed,  wrote  the  ledger-books  of  the  houft,  the 
Hilffals,  and  other  books  tiled  in  divine  fervice;  but  wtrt  chiefly 
wiploycd  on  other  works,  fuch  as  the  fathers,  ciafiics,  or  hiflory  : 
the  monks  in  general,  were  fo  zealous  for  this  work,-  that  they  often 
;  procured  gilts  ot  lands  and  churches,  to  be  folely  appointed  to  the 
carrying  of  it  on.  Befides  this,  they  had  alfo  particular  perfons 
appointed  to  take  notice  of  and  record  the  principal  events  which 
happened  in  the  kingdom ;  which  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were  di- 
gcltcd  and  formed  into  annals.* 

Concerning  archuefture  our  author  is  exaft ;  but  he  cx- 
|feibi=s  iia  opinions  of  his  own ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
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indebted  chiefly  for  his  remarks  to  the  learning  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  in  his  hiltory  of  Ely. 

On  the  fubjcA  of  doomfday  book,  our  author  is  not  fo 
full  as  might  have  been  expefted.  Bui  it  may  be  inferred 
from  what  he  has  faid,  that  this  fo  much  boafted  of  monu¬ 
ment  IS  not  to  be  entirely  relied  upoii.  The  commiflioners 
who  were  employed  in  executing  this  remarkable  I’urvev  of 
the  kingdom,  were  not  completely  incorruptible.  Pious 
motives,  and  motives  Icfs  honourable,  influenced  them;  and 
as  there  is  irrefragable  evidence  of  feveral  falfe  returns,  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  conclude  frorii  the  fuperftition,  the  folly,  anj 
the  felfifhncfs  of  individuals,  that  reports  of  this  fort  were 
infinitely  numerous.  The  veracity  of  this  record  is  thus  liable 
to  fufpicion  ;  and  antiquaries  and  hlllorlans  ought  to  be 
cautious  and  guarded  in  the  appeals  which  they  make  to  it. 
The  fenfc  of  the  imperfeftion  of  this  monument  was  fo 
llrohg  ill  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,,  that  it  was  propofed 
to  that  monarch  to  engage  in  a  frefh  and  a  more  rigorous  in- 
quifition.  But  ¥^tever  imperfeftions  may  be  found  in 
doomfd^y  book,  k  Sfc  w’ithout  doubt  a  valuable  record  upon 
fnariy  accounts ;  ana  although  it  has  been  printed  at  the 
■public  cxpence,  with  types  caft  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  yet  re¬ 
markable  that  it  has  attracted  only  a  very  llender  attention; 
and  that  no  antiquarian  has  been  hardy  enough  to  enrich 
our  literature  and  hiftory  by  a  commentary  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  druidical  monuments,  our  author  conli* 
ders  them  under  the  heads  of  obelifqucs,  or  pillars  fet  up 
perpendicularly,  Carnes  or  Carnedes,  Cromlehs  or  Crora- 
leichs.  Rocking  ftones,  Tolmen  or  ftones  of  paflage,  Rock 
bafons,  and  circles  or  ovals. 

In  the  feleftion  of  his  views  of  ruins  and  buildings,  Mr, 
Grofc  difeovers  his  tafte  and  judgment ;  and  it  is  but  jufticc 
to  remark  that  the  engravings  are  uniformly  good  and 
mafterly.  The  deferiptions  which  accompany  his  views  art 
generally  very  point^a  and  accurate;  and  difeover  that  he 
had  informed  hlmfelf  from  the  beft  authorities.  As  a  fpecimcfi 
of  his  manner  we  lhall  fubjoin  the  account  he  has  annexed 
to  his  view  of  Bcaurepaire  or.  Bearparke. 

•  This  was  a  villa  or  retreat  for  the  priors  of  Durham,  built  bfj 
prior  Bertram,  who  for  that  purpofe  obtained  it  of  the  bidiopL! 
Durham,  in  exchange  for  an  eflate  called  Moorhoufc,  and  accori- 
ingly  creeled  a  camera  or  lodge  with  a  chapel.  Prior  Hugh" 
Darlington,  who  fucceeded  to  that  office  about  fourfeore  years 
in  Bilhop  Srichill’s  time,  cnclofed  the  park,  and  as  is  faid 
monkilh  writers,  built  a  camera  here;  by  which  they  probit • 
meant,  that  he  made  feveral  additions  to  the  buildings  ercctcabj 
Prior  Bertram.  When  Bilhop  Beck  pcrfccuted  the  convent,  r 
broke  down  the  fences  of  the  park,  and  drove  out  the  game.  ^ 
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cjctra<f^  from  a  chronicle  written  in  French  by  William  de  Pockyn^ 
ion,  clerk  and  trealurer  to  Prince  Edward,  fun  ot  Edward  III. 
tfanflated  by  Leland,  and  printed  in  his  Colleclanea,  it  is  laid,  that 
when  David  King  of  Scotland  made  an  irruption  into  thefe  parts, 
before  the  battle  of  NevilVcrofs,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Beau- 
repaire,  the  words  arc,  “  About  this  tyme,  by  the  means  of  Philip 
Valois,  king  of  France,  David  king  of  Scotfes  enterid  yn  to  the 


I  North  Marches,  fpoiling  and  brenning,  and  toke  by  force  the  Pyle 
l!  of  Lydtlle,  and  caulid  the  noble  knight,  Walter  Selby,  captayne 


of  it,  to  be  flayiie  afore  his  own  .face,  not  fuffering  hym  fo  much  as 
to  be  confclTecl,  And  after  he  cam  to  the  coftc  of  Dyrham,  and  laye 
there  at  a  place  cauilid  Beaurepaire,  a-  manor  of  the  prior  of  Du- 
refme,  fet  in  a  parke,  and  thither  refortid  many  of  the  countrey 
aboutc,  compounding  with  hym  to  fpare  their  grounds  and  manors. 


ic¬ 


on; 

rich 


Then  Wyliam  Souche,  archebilhop  of  York,  the  counte  of  Anegos 
Wounfeir  John  de  Montbray,  MounTeir  Henry  de  Percy,  Moiiiit 
fclrRafe  de  Neville,  Mounleir  Rafede  Haftings,  Mounfeir  Thomas 
I  dc  Rokeby,  then  flierif  of  Yorkfliir,  and  other  knights  and  good 
\  men  of  marchid  toward  the  Scottes,  and  6rll  lay  in  Akcland  Park, 
•  and  in  the  morning  encounterld  with  Syr  William  Douglas,  killing 
of  his  band  two  hundred  menne.  And  he  with  much  payne  efcaped 
i  to  Beaurepaire,  to  King  David,  declaring  the  cumming  of  the  En- 
I  glidie  hoftc.  Wher  then  King  David  ilfued,  and  fought  upon  a 
I  more  nere  to  Durefme  toune,  and  ther  was  taken  prifoner,  and  with 
;1  hym  Syr  William  Douglas,  the  counte  of  Menethe,  and  the  counta 
\\  ofFyfc,  and  a  great  nunibre  of  the*  communes  of  Scotland  llav  ne* 


|.  *uw  becaufe  he  w^as  wonded  yn  the  face,  he  was  carried  tQ 

”  Werk,  and  ther  he  1yd,*  and  thens  brought  to  London." 
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■  As  by  this  account  Beaurepaire  appears  to  have  been  the  royal 
c^uarters,  it  feems  rcafonable  to  fuppolc  the  buildings  were  not  ma- 
icrially  damaged ;  the  contrary  is,  however,  alFertcd  by  feme  wri- 

ihers,  who  fay,  that  among  other  depredations  committed  in  that  in- 
;Ta!:on,  the  Scots  pillaged  and  defaced  this  retreat,  w'hich,  it  is  fupr 
ipofcd  were  repaired  by  Prior  Foliar,  who  acceded  to  his  office  ia 
1342,  and  took  great  pleafu re  in  this  place^and  it  fe^rns  the  more 

[jliely,  as  the  architeiStufe  oF  the  chapel  points  out  the  Improve- 
Imentsof  a  refined  age.  As  authors  are  lilent  touching  Beaurepaire 
jfiom  this  period,  it  is  probable  nothing  material  happened  19  it  till 
jtrte  dillblution.’  The  manor,  with  the  houfe  and  park,  were  part  of 
|the  poflcllions  of  the  church  refiored  by  the  royal  endowment,  after 
hbc  inftitution  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  by  King  Henry  VJlI*  In 
jiHc  time  of  Dean  Grenvile,  who  w’as  inftituted  in  1684,  an  inqulition 
taken  of  the  deanry  polTeflions,  In  which  we  find  Beaurepaire 
tiius  deferihed.^  “  Prsetcr  domos  fie  sedificia  apud  Dun  fuit  &'eft 
ad  Decan.  Decanat.  Dun.  &  40,  50,  aut.  60  anno^ 
Htimo  clapf.  &  ultra  ncc  non  p.  Tepus,  cujus  contrij.  memoria 
non  cxiftit,  fuit  ftan.  &  exificn.  apud  Bear  Parke,  infra  Com. 
\Dioc.  Dun.  quxdam  domus  manfional,  vocat.  the  rnanor  houfe 
Bear  Parke,  quxquidem  domus  manfionalis  difians  efi  a  Dccnatu 
un,  p,  unu,  miliare  Anglicanu.  vel  eo  circitcr  ;  ac  infra  eand.dom. 
Jntionalcm  funt,  feu  faltem  antiquitus  &  ab  initio  fuere  flan.  5c 
camera;  feu  partitiones  5c  celiac  particular,  fcquen.  .viz.  a 
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hill,  two  paffages  n^ar  thr  hall,  one  large  kitchen  and  an  ovfa 
in  it,  a  back  room  adjoining  the  weft  end  of  the  kitchen,  a  dininj 
room,  a  great  room  leading  to  the  chapel,  called  the  dormitorv 
fomc  arches,  and  two  rooms  above  the  arches,  a  chapel,  and  i 
room  under  it,  three  rooms  or  two  at  lead,  called  the  priors  cham. 
ber,  and  the  weftern  room  thereof  called  .the  priors  lodgings,  i 
little  room  adjoininj;^  the  priors  chamber,  a  flair-cafe  and  vaults 
under  all  and  every  the  lower  floor  roonss  of  the  faid  manfion  houfc, 
excepting  the  hall  and  kitchen,  and  the  room  aforefaid  adjoining 
the  kitchen.  And  at  Bear  Parke  aforefaid  there  formerly  have  been 
belonging  to  the  faid  manor  houfe  feveral  courts  and  gardens  that 
were  walled  about,  and  alfo  fundry  out-houfes,  which  are  now 
wholly  dilapidated,  and  nothing  to  be  feen  or  perceived  but  the 
ruins  thereof.  £t  etia.  fedes  locus  fie  villa  de  Bear  Parke  ell  k 
ab  antique  fuic  mencrin.  ac  domus  manfional.  terraeq.  dommied 
cjufd.  nianerij,  &ediflcia,  &  llfufture  reliquse  reliqua  prementianat. 
ad  eand.  dom.  maniianal.  fpe^ant.  nec  non  tencmenta  k  parca 
ejufd.  manerij  aliuq.  proficua  &  emolumenia  infra  praecinftus  8c 
terrecoria  didl.  manerij  annuatim  emergen  norie  funt  pars  &  parcella 
corporis  Decanat.  Dun.  &c.  Et  terra  dominical  &  tenement  ac 
parcum  manerij  de  Bear  Park  ;  aliaq.  proficua  infra  territoria  cjufd. 
manerij  funt  &  pro  20  &c.  annos  ultimo  elapfos  &  ultra  lucre 
annuatim  declare  valen.  fumam  300I.  295I.  28^!.  aut  280I.  legalis 
monetae  Angliae  ac  praed.  J.  Sudbury  durante  toto  tepere.  ad  luit 
Decan.  ex  terris  dominical  &  tenementis  acparco  aliifq.  emolumentis 
manerij  de  Bear  Parke  fumam  600I.  &c.  de  claro  legalis  monetz 
Anglae  habebat  pcipiebat  k  in  ufu  fuo  convertebat.” 

*  The  following  defeription  of  the  prefent  flatc  of  this  place  was 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  from  his  valuable 
collet^ions  for  the  hiflory  of  the  bifliopric  of  Durham  j  to  him  1 
am  alfo  obliged  for  mod  of  the  other  particulars. 

‘  The  fituation  of  this  houfe  is  excellent,  about  two  miles  to 
the  north-wcfl  of  Durham,  on  a  lofty  eminence  above  the  rivulet  of 
Brune,  in  a  dry  foil,  and  furrounded  with  cultivated  lands,  having 
a  long  extended  level  mead  to  the  fouth  ;  fine  coppices  are  fcattcred 
over  the  fteep  defeents  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  there  is  i 
beautiful  profped^  to  the  north,  rendered  highly  pi^lurefquc  by 
the  town  and  church  of  Wirton  Gilbert,  and  the  adjacent  hamlets. 
Much  dc{lru£Hon  has  been  made  in  the  buildings  flnee  Dean  Gren¬ 
ville’s  time,  and  nothing  but  naked  and  diflraded  walls  remala 
of  this  once  beautiful  place. 

‘  The  chapel  is  thirteen  paces  long  and  eight  wide,  the  call 
window  conlids  of  three  lights,  circular  at  the  top  and  very  plaini 
there  arc  three  windows  on  each  fide,  each  divided  by  a  muilitw 
into  tw’o  lights,  their  framing  on  the  outfide  fquare.  The  wall  is 
ftrengthened  with  a  buttrefs  of  neat  hewn  flone  work  between  each 
window,  and  a  cornice  runs  round  the  .building,  of  the  xig  wg 
figure.  There  is  a  door  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chapel  from  the 
court.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  on  the  infidc  are  ornamented  with 
a  regular  fucceiPion  of  fmall  round  columns  or  pilaflers,  belted  in 
the  midfl,  the  capitals  filled  with  a  garland  of  open  cut  foliage  ot 
delicate  wxirk,  from  whence  fpring  pointed  arches ;  three  pilalhr* 
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jnd  two  arches  between  each  pair  of  windows:  the  weft  end  is 
equally  tiniftied  with  the  pila Iters  and  arches^  and  there  is  a  fmali 
window  in  the  center.  At  each  iide  of  the  eaft  window  is  a  pedeilai 
(dr  a  Ihtue  of  coniklerable  (ize.  The  apartincot  under  the  chapel 
is  lighted  by  fmali  fquarc  windows,  but  as  the  floor  of  the  chapel 
is  gone,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  it  was  conftru^ed.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  the  chapel  on  the  weft  is  a  long  building,  the  two  gabel* 
of  which  are  (landing,  having  a  large  window  of  lix  lights  to  the 
Ibuth,  this  was  inoft  probably  the  hall :  on  the  north  the  remains  of 
a  building  twenty  paces  in  length,  lighted  to  the  eaft  by  three  win¬ 
dows;  this,  I  conjedurc,  was  the  dormitory:  the  other  remains 
arc  fo  ruined  and  confufed  as  to  render  them  totally  indiftinft. 
There  is  a  door-cafe  (landing,  which  has  been  the  entrance  into 
the  garden  or  fomc  chief  court,  with  the  arms  of  the  fee  in  the 
center.  This  view  was  drawn  1778.’ 

When  we  compare  the  edition  now  before  us  of  this‘ 
ufcful  work  with  that  which  preceded  it,  the  advantages  it 
enjoys  are  eflTential  and  apparent.  Many  of  the  drawings 
have  been  engraved  anew  with  fuperior  brilliancy.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  plates  have  been  given  ;  and  the  author  has 
furniflied  a  coloured  map  of  each  county,  with  a  lift  of  its 
antiquities.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked  that  befide  frequent 
correftions  of  his  deferiptions,  many  new  particulars  have 
been  added  to  them.  It'becomes  us  of  confequence  to  beftow 
our  commendations  on  the  prefent  edition  of  his  performance; 
and  to  exprefs  our  wi(h  that  his  continuation  of  it  may  be 
carried  on 'with  the  fame  accuracy  and  (kill.  Nor  can  it 
cfcape  our  obfervation,  that  the  price  of  is.  6d.  for  each 
number  of  his  publication  is  exceedingly  low,  as  befide  letter 
prefs,  it  contains  uniformly  four  plates  engraved  in  a  very 
elegant  manner. 


Ait.  II.  The  t^illage :  A  Poem^  In  two  Books.  By  the  Reverend 
Gcoige  Crabbe,  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
&c.  4to.  as.  Dodlley.  1783. 

TH  E  author  of  this  poem,  offended  with  the  mifrcpre- 
fentation,  which,  as  he  conceives,  has  been  the  uniform 
lot  of  rural  fccnes  in  the  court  of  the  n^ufe's,  has  been  willing 
to  give  the  world  a  true  and  unvarnilhed  pifture  of  their  real 
nature.  The  firft  remark  that  fuggefts  itfclf  upon  the 
perufal  of  his  cflTay,  is  the  very  unequal  (hare  of  buiinefs  he 
bas  allotted  to  the  two  parts  of  his  work.  Having  in  the 
fifll  eftimated  the  value  of  the  rpral  life  in  the  barren  and  the 
fruitful  province,  in  health  and  in  (icknefs,  in  youth,  in  age, 
jnd  in  its  concluding,  fccne,  he  had  nothing  left  for  his 
kcond  bopk,  except  a  few  incidental  circumftances,  that 
toJght  not  conveniently  fall  in  under  thefe  heads ;  and 
^<^cordingly  one  half  of  it  confifts  in  tlie  panegyric  of  his 
i^n’s  brother,  lord  Robert  Manners. 
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In  the  execution  we  remark  a  very  large  pr6j>ortion  of  the 
profaic,  and  not  a  few  falfe  and  incoherent  metaphors.  \Vc 
do  not  exaftly  underftand  what  is  meaned  by  Jireamirtg  agts\ 
we  have  no  idea  of  Jlemming  ^  Jlghy  and  not  an  accurate  one 
of  what  it  is  to  curh  rebellious  paj/ion  with  reply.  Nor  can  wc 
pretend  to  be  cnthuliallic  admirers  of  fuch  verfes  as  thefe. 

By  fuch  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot. 

As  truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  hards  will  not.^* 

**  Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fatal  he 
To  thefe  thy  (lavesj  as  luxury  to  thee.” 

Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care,  and  who 
Feels  his  own  want,  and  fuccours  others  too,'* 

•  Much  in  their  mind  they  murmur  and  lament^ 

That  one  fair  day  (liould  be  fo  idly  fpent.” 

Then  blows  enfue  that  break  the  arm  of  Toll, 

And  batter'd  faces  end  the  boobies'  broil," 

But  we  muft  fet  fome  bounds  to  ourfelves  ;  and  this  would 
be  extremely  difficult  were  we  to  tranferibe  all  the  vcrles  that 
are  written  in  this  flyle. 

The  panegyric  of  lord  Robert  Manners  is  not  lefs  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  we  fear  will  meet  with  as  untimely  a  fate,  as  the 
brave  nobleman  it  celebrates.  The  reader  wHl  not  perhaps 
immediately  perceive  how'  this  panegyric  is  connefled  with 
the  principal  fubje£t.  To  a^ift  his  conception  we  will  lay 
before  him  the  lines  by  which  it  is  introduced. 

“  And  you,  ye  poor,  who  dill  lament  your  fate. 

Forbear  to  envy  thofc  you  reckon  great  !— 

Oh  I  if  in  life  one  noble  chief  appears. 

Great  in  his  name,  while  blooming  in  his  years  ; 

Born  to  enjoy  w'hatc’er  delights  mankind. 

And  yet  to  all  you  feel  or  fear  refign’d  ; 

Who  gave  up  pleafurcs  you  could  never  fliare, 

For  pain  which  you  arc  feldom  doom’d  to  bear  ; 

If  fuch  there  be,  then  let  your  murmurs  ceafe. 

Think,  think  of  him,  and  take  your  lot  in  peace.” 

Now  who  is  there  that  fays  that  Mr.  Crabbe  has  not  a  very 
original  knack  at  confolation?  “  There  are  people  of  rank, 
fays  he,  who  give  up  all  their  advantages,”  for  what?  To  dc- 
feend  to  your  condition,  to  partake  of  your  pleafures  and 
your  pains?  this  was  what  his  argument  required.  No;  but 
“  for  a  ftatc  of  more  pain  than  is  ordinarily  your  lot.’ 
Very  likely,  and  what  then  ?  A  poor  man  of  fpirit  is  as  likely 
to  envy  the  confpicuous  perils  of  a  lord  Robert  Manners,  ^ 
the  fofter  and  more  inglorious  purfuits  of  bis  brother  the 
duke. — As  he  proceeds,  Mr  Crabbe  exclaims, 

•  “  Oh!  ever  honour’d,  ever  valued  !  fay* 

What  verfe  can  praife  thee,  or  what  work  repay  ? 

Yet  Tcrfc  (in  all  we  can)  thy  worth  repays,' 

•  Nor  trulls  the  tardy  zeal  0/ future  days.” 
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Can  you  inform  us,  gentle  reader,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  little  parenthefis  in  the  above  lines?  Or  has  it  indeed 
anv  meaning  but  to  add  two  feet  to  the  limping  verfc  in 
which  it  (lands? — Mr.  Crabbe  now  turns  his  thoughts  to  the 
confoling  the  duke  of  Rutland.  He  endeavours  to  (limulate 
his  pride. 

“  Oh  !  glorious  labour  of  the  foul,  to  fave 

Her  captive p<nvcrs^  and  bravely  mourn  the  brave!*’ 

He  bids  him  look  into  futurity  ;  “  fee  other  Rutlands« 
other  Granbys  there ;  fee  other  heroes  die  as  Manners  died: 

“  And  from  their  tate  thy  race  (liall  nobler  grow, 
trees  Jhoot  up^va^'d  that  arc  pruned  belov:^' 

But  to  change  the  feene  for  a  moment. — What  was  it  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Crabbe  to  endeavour  to  diflblve  the  beautiful  en¬ 
chantment,  as  he  conceived  it,  with  which  poetry  has  covered 
the  village  feene  ?  Why  annihilate  the  engaging  pifture  that 
Goldfmith  had  drawn,  and  which  Mr.  Crabbe’s  title,  and  an 
allu^on  to  Goldfmith’s  clergyman,  “  palling  rich  with  forty 
jKjunds  a  year,’*  prove'that  he  had  in  his  eye?  The  poet  in¬ 
forms  us  in  fome  dozen  profaic  lines  with  which  he  winds 
up  his  fubjefl,  that  it  was, 

“  To  Ihow  the  great,  thofe  mightier  fons  of  Pride, 

How  near  in  vice  the  loweft  are  allied  ; 

That  each  in  all  the  kindred  vice  might  trace 
Of  a  poor,  blind,*  bewildered,  erring  race.” 

But  thefe  motives,  we  apprehend,  are  fcarcely  adequate  to 
the  exertion,  and  Mr.  Crabbe  has  probably  difeovered  more 
truly  his  principle  of  aftion,  when  he  informs  us,  that  the 
rcafon  pidlures  of  paftoral  innocence  have  been  fo  much  cul¬ 
tivated  is  the  great  eafe  with  wrhich  they  are  drawn;  that, 
unlike  the  fubjefl  he  has  chofen, 

“  They  alk  no  thought,  reL|aire  no  deep  delign, 

But  fwell  the  fong  and  liquefy  the  Ime.”  _ 

We  are  happy  to  have  this  opportiinitv  to  refute  an  idea  fo 
abfurd  and  futile,  which  under  the  aulpices  of  a  great  critic 
feems  to  be  faft  gaining  ground  among  us.  To  write  ill  in 
any  fpecies  of  compolition  is  doubtlefs  extremely  eafy.  But 
what  multitudes  have  attempted  paftoral  poetry,  and  how  few 
have  fucceeded  ?  What  an  infinite  difference  between  their 
produftions?  To'  write  paftoral  indeed  requires  no  very 
extenfive  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  it’s  line  ini  other 
refpefts  is  limited.  But  the  lefs  fcope  it  affords,  is  it  not  fo 
niuch  the'more  arduous  to  rife?  What  an  eafy  and  natural 
eloquence,  what  a  pifturefque  imagination,  what  an  uncom- 
nion  fimplicitly  does  it  not  demand  ?  It  afks  the  mod  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  and  the  niceft  difeernment  in  natural 
obfcfts;  and  it  afks,  though  not  an  acquaintance  with  the 
anful  deviations,  yet  an  acquaintance  witli,  fomething  much 
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fcldomcr  exemplified,  the  unvitiated  feelings  of  tlic  heart.  It 
is  true  even  to  a  proverb,  that  that  is  molt  difficult  to.catcli, 
which  is  feldom  or  never  feen.  How  much  calier  was  it 
ft)r  Mr.  Crabbe  to  deferibe  what  he  had  feen  an  hundred 
times,  than  it  was  for  Shenftone  to  paint  that  artlefe  and 
beautiful  paflion,  all  whofe  features  mull  be  drawn  from  the 
Uncle  fource  of  his  own  invention  ? 

cut  Mr.  Crabbe,  though  perhaps  unfuccefsful  in  hisprefent 
attempt,  is  certainly  a  man  of  fenfe.  He  deferibes  fceiies  with 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  and  his  dc- 
feriptions  arc  frequently  juft  and  entertaining.  Indeed  we 
hope  the  reader  has  given  us  credit  that  we  would  not  thus 
long  have  intruded  upon  his  patience,  had  our  author  been 
deftitute  of  all  merit,  or  not  qualified  to  draw  his  let  of 
admirers.  The  following  fpccimen  lhall  be  our  apology. 

“  Nor  yet  can  time  itfclt  obtain  for  thefc 
Life’s  latcft  comforts,  due  refpedl  and  cafe ; 

For  yonder  fee  that  hoary  fwain,  whole  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  its  own  engage  ; 

Whes  propt  on  that  rude  llaff,  looks  up  to  fee 
The  bare  arms  broken  from  the  withering  tree  ; 

On  which,  a  boy,  he  climb’d  the  loftieft  bough, 

.  Then  his  fir  ft  joy,  but  his  fad  emblem  now. 

He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  ruftic  trade. 

His  fteady  hand  the  ftraiteft  furrow  made; 

«  Full  many  a  prize  he  won,  and  ftill  is  proud 
‘  To  find  the  triumphs  of  bis  youth  allow’d ; 

A  traniient  pleafure  fparkles  in  his  eyes. 

He  hears  and  fmiles,  then  thinks  again  and  figUs ; 

For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain ; 

The  rich  dlfdmn  him  ;  nay,  the  poor  difdain  ; 

Alternate  maftcls  now  their  Have  command, 

And  urge  the  efforts  of  his  feeble  hand ; 

Who,  when  his  age  attempts  its  talk  in  vain. 

With  rothlcfs  taunts  of  Jazy  poor  complain. 

Oft  may  you  fee  him  when  he  tends  the  ftieep, 

His  winter  charge,-  beneath  the  hillock  weep ; 

Oft  hear  him  murmur  to  the  winds  that  blow 
O’er  hii  white  locks,  and  bury  them  in  fnow  ; 

When  rouz*d  by  rage  and  muttering  in  the  inorn. 

He  mends  the  broken  hedge  with  ky  thorn. 

*  Why  do  I  live,  when  I  dcfire  to  be 

*  At  once  from  life  and  life’s  long  labour  free  ? 

*  Like  leaves  in  fpring,  the  younc  are  blown  away, 

S  Without  the  forrows  of  a  flow  decay  ; 

*  I,  like  yon  witherM  leaf,  remain  behind, 

^  Nipt  by  the  froft  and  (hivering  in  the  wind  ; 

*  There  it  abides  till  younger  b^s  come  on, 

^  As  1,  now  all  my  fellow  fwains  are  gone 

'  Then,  from  the  riling  generation  thruft,  • 

*  It  falls,  like  roe,  unnotic’d  to  the  dull. 
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•  Thffe  fruitful  fields,  thefe  numerous  flocks  I  fcc^ 

*  Are  others*  ^ain,  but  killing  cares  to  me  ; 

*  To  me  the  children  of  my  youth  are  lords, 

♦  Slow  in  their  gifts  but  hally  in  their  words  ; 

*  Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care,  and  who 

*  Feels  his  own  want  and  fuccours  others  too  ? 

♦  A  lonely,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 

*  None  need  my  help  and  none  relieve  my  woe ; 

•  Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 

•  And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid%’ 

Thus  groan  the  old,  till  by  dlfeafc  oppreft. 

They  tafte  a  final  woe,  and  then  they  refl. 

**  Up  yonder  hill,  behold  how  fadly  flow 
The  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below; 

There  lie  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free. 

And  the  glad  parifli  pays  the  frugal  fee  ; 

No  more,  oh !  death,  thy  vi<5fim  ilarts  to  hear 
Churchwarden  ftern,  or  kingly  overfeer  ; 

No  more  the  farmer  gets  his  humble  bow. 

Thou  art  his  lord,  the  beft  of  tyrants  thou  ! 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come. 

Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb ; 

The  village  children  now  their  games  fufpend, 

'J'o  fee  the  bier  that  bears  their  antient  friend  ; 

For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  fport. 

And  like  a  monarch  rul'd  their  little  court ; 

The  pliant  bow  he  form'd,  the  flying  ball. 

The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  all ; 

Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  (land 
Silent  and  fad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand ; 

While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relicks  of  the  parifli  poor  : 

The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flics  round. 

Fear  marks  the  flight,  and  magnifies  the  found  ; 

The  bufy  prtefl,  detain’d  by  weightier  care. 

Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer ; 

And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  diflre (I,  -  — 

To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  fliould  lie  unbleft." 

Afliircdly  thefe  verfes  deferve  to  exempt  their  writer  from 
being  clafled  with  authors,  laborioufly  dull  and  taudrily 
obfeure,  who  have  fonietimes  acquired  a  much  greater  reputa- 
tation  than  will  probably  fall  to  his  lot. 

R. 


A»t.  III.  The  Principles  of  Oh  PoSlrine  o  f  L  fe  Annuities^  explained 
ni  a  familiar  Manner,  fo  as  to  be  intelligible  to  Perfons  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Do^rine  of  Chances  ;  and  accompanied  with  a 
Variety  of  new  Tables  of  the  Values  of  fuch.  Annuities  at  fevcral 
diiercnt  Rates  of  Imcrefl,  both  for  Angle  Lives,  and  for  two  joint 
Lives;  accurately  computed  from  Obfcrvations.  By  Francis 
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Maferes’s  DoHrlne  of  Life- Annul  ties. 

Mafcrcs,  Efq.  F.R.  S.  C urfi tor  Baron  of  his* Majcfty’s  Court  of 
Exchequer,  2Vols.4to.  Price  il.  iis.  6d,  Boards*  White, 

This  ufeful  and  important  fubjeft  has  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  cxercifed  the  abilities  of  fome  of  the  nioil 
eminent  mathematicians  in  Europe.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Edmund  Halley,  Mr.  DeMoivre,  Mr.  Simpfonand  Dr.  Price 
arethofe*  who  have  treated  it  with  the  greaiell  fuccefs^;  and  bv 
their  united  talents  and  induftry,  the  do£lrine  is  now  firmlv 
eftablifhed,  and  its  principles  accurately  inveftigated.  To 
Dr.  Price,  in  particular,  the  world  is  highly  indebted  :  hi? 
T’reaufe  on  Reverjionary  Payments  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  (hewn  them  the  madnefs  of  thofe  inequitable 
annuity  fchemes,  that  wrere  forming  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  which,  but  for  the  check  he  has  given  tlicm, 
muft  have  been  the  occafion  of  the  greateft  confulioii  and 
diftrefs. 

What  has  been  long  wanted  upon  this  fubjeft,  was  fuch  a 
familiar  and  eafy  explanation  of  its  principles,  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  general  comprehenfion ;  and  this  the  learned 
author  of  the  prefent  performance,  has  amply  fiipplied.  He 
is  every  where  fo  explicit  and  minute,  and  his  operations  arc 
fo  fully  detailed^  that  it  is  impofiible  for  any  one,  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  flock  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  a  common  lharc 
ofinduflry,  to  leave  the  book  without  gaining  confiderablc 
information  and  inftruftion.  The  work  is  full  of  intereft- 
ing  particulars  ;  but  the  principles  of  the  w'hole  doftrine  are 
contained  in  the  firft  90  pages,  which  we  would  recommend 
to  the  attentive  perufal  of  every  reader,  who  wilhes  to  be 
acquainted  w  ith  the  doftrine  of  life  annuities. 

After  explaining  the  datOy  or  grounds,  upon  which  the 
computations  are  built,  he  gives  two  tables  of  the  probabi¬ 
lities  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  the  one  formed  by  Mr. 
Kerfeboom,  from  certain  tables  of  aflignablc  annuities  for 
lives  in  Holland,  which  had, been  kept  there  for  125  years, 
and  in  which  tile  ages  of  the  feveral  perfons  ^ying  within 
that  period  had  been  truly  entered ;  and  the  other  formed  by 
Mr.  Parcieux,  from  a  like  ufe  of  the  lifts  of  the  French  ton¬ 
tines,  or  long  annuities,  and  the  numbers  of  it  were  verified 
bv  the  mortuary  regifters  of  feveral  religious  houfes  of  both 
fexes.  And  as  thefe  feem  to  be  the  moft  folid  and  authentic 
grounds  upon  which  any  tables  of  this  kind  can  be  made,  he 
very  properly  prefers  them  to  all  others  that  have  yet  been 
formed,  and  makes  that  ufe  of  them  in  his  calculations, 
which  fuch  a  preference  naturally  requires. 

In  pages  34,  35,  &c.  to  40,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
fubftance  of  a  bill  that  palled  the  Houfc  of  Commons  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1773,  but  was  thrown  out  of  the  Houle 
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of  Lords  111  confequence  of  a  fpeech  of  Lord  Camden.  It 
was  intended  to  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  journeymen 
niaiiutafturers,  handy-crafts-nien,  houfehold  fervants,  and 
others,  to  induftry  and  frugality,  by  offering  them  a  fafe  and 
convenient  method  of  employing  the  money  they  could  favc 
out  of  their  earnings,  in  the  purchafe  of  remote  life-annui¬ 
ties,  that  were  to  take  place  in  the  latter  periods  of  their 
lives,  when  they  flmuld  become  lefs  able  to  fupport  them- 
ftrlves  by  their  labour  ;  which  annuities  were  to  have  been 
Iccurcd  upon  the  poor’s ‘rates  of  their  refpeftive  parilhes. 

This  Icheme,  we  believe,  originated  with  the  worthy 
baron,  who  is  the  author  of  the  prefent  performance,  and 
was  warmly  patronized  by  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Dbwdef- 
wcll,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  eminence  and  abilities* 
The  principal  objeftion  to  it  was  the  danger  of  its  bringing 
a  new  and  heavy  burden  upon  the  poor’s  rate,  but  this  ob- 
jeflioh  the  author  (hews  to  be  groundlefs ;  and  he  has  clearly 
proved  that  fuch  a  fcheme  is  not  only  prafticable,  but  would 
aifo  be  attended  with  very  ufeful  confequences. 

The  fundamental  part  of  the  work,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  is  contained  in  the  firft  90  pages.  The  remainder 
of  it  is  taken  up  in  applications  of  the  prindples,  and  illuf- 
1  trations  of  them  by  numerous  examples,  in  order  to  render 
\  the  computations  familiar  to  the  reader  ;  and  in  this  part  of 
I  the  work  the  mathematical  reader  will  find  himfelf  particu¬ 
larly  iiiterefted.  In  pages  109,  no,  ii  iandm,  we  have 

iivery  excellent  method  of  deducing  the  value  of  a  life  an- 
luity  of  one  pound  a  year  for  a  life  of  any  given  age,  from 
he  value  of  the  fame  annuity  for  a  life  that  is  older  than 
he  former  by  one  year:  by  the  help  of  which  method  a 
diole  table  of  the  value  of  a  life  annuity  of  one  pound  a 
rtar,  for  every  age  of  human  life,*  proceeding  from  the 
)!der  ages  to  the  younger,  by  the.conftamt  difference  of  a 
J'car,  may  be  computed  with  nearly  the  fame  labour  as  is 
neceffary  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  fame  annuity  for  the  firll, 
or  youngeft  life,  in  the  table.  This  method  is  explained 
and  demonftrated  in  the  fulleft  and  clcareft  manner  that  the 
fubjeft  admits  of;  and  is  afterwards  applied  to  the  compu- 
utioii  of  annuities  in  a  manner  which  is  equally  intcreil- 
ing  and  ingenious.  ' 

By  means  of  table  9,  page  194,  we  are  (hewn  to  what 
degree  of  exaftnefs  Mr.  De  Moivre’s  hvpothefis,  or  wdiat  he 
fills  the  complements  of  hitman  ///Ir,  enables  us  to  find  the 
values  of  the  life-annuities.  And  from  this  it  appears  that 
thefe  conjeftural  values  differ  from  their  true  values  in  manv 
*gcsof]ifc  by  more  tlian  a  whole  year’s  purchafe,  and  after 
age  of  65  years  by  more  than  two  years  purchafe,  though 
the  age  of  45,  they  are  very  nearly  cyjual  to*.each  other, 

Thcfc 
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Thcfc  obfervationSy  with  a  few  more  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
made  in  page  195,  and  a  general  conclufioa  is  drawn  from 
them  againil  the  expediency  of  ever  making  ufe  of  Mr.  Dc 
Moivre’s  hypothelis  in  computing  the  values  of  life-an¬ 
nuities. 

In  pages  1961  197,  198,  an  account  is  given  of  another 
mcthcxl  of  computing  the  values  of  life-annuities  which  u 
diffei'cnt  from  that  of  Mr,  Pe  Moivre.  This  method  was 
given  by  Mr.  Weyman  Lee,  a  barrifter  at  law,  and  bencher 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  a  book  publifhed  on  life-annuities, 
in  the  year  1)38*  It  is  exceedingly  erroneous,  and  gives 
the  values  of  life -annuities,  throughout  the  greateft  part  of 
human  life,  much  greater  than  they  Ihould  be.  In  the 
younger  ages  of  life  it  gives  a  value  different  from  the  true 
one,  by  about  three  years  purcliafe.  But  as  the  principle 
upon  which  Mr.  Lee  grounds  his  hypothefis  has  fomeihing 
in  it  that  is  plauiible,  and  apt  to  miilead  the  underilanding, 
with  an  appearance  of  truth  and  iimplicityi  unlefs  it  be  exa 
mined  with  a  great  degree  of  atteniou,  our  autlior  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  examine  it  thoroughly,  and  to  (hew  its 
fallacy  and  infufficiency  in  the  cleareft  light4 

The  account  of  ' Mr.  Lee’s  hypothefis  is  followed  by  the 
explanation  of  a  method  invented  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Mor- 

fan,  aduary  to  the  fociety  for  equitable  aifurances  near  Black- 
riars  bridge,*  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  computations  of 
the  values  of  life-annuities  (when  tlicy  are  deduced  from  one 
anotlier  in  a  regular  fucceilion,  proceeding  from  the  older 
lives  to  the  next  younger)  as  fall  as  tliey  are  made  ;  which 
method  is  fo  fatisfadory  and  anfwers  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  was  made  fo  completely,  that  nothing  farther  need  be 
wiihed  for  on  the  fubjeft. 

Pages  221,  222,  223,.  &c. — 232,  contain  twxlve  tables  of 
the  values  of  a  life- annuity  of  one  pound  a  vear  for  all  the 
different  ages  of  human  life,  from  the  age  of  three  years  to 

tl>e  age  of  ninety-three,  accurately  computed  from  Monfieurdc 
Parcieux’s  table  of  the  probabilities  of  human  life,  according 
to  the  twelve  following  rates  of  intcreft,  namely  2  per  cent, 
per  cent.  3,  3f,  4*.4L  5^  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  lO  percent. 
which  is  a  greater  variety  of  tables  of  the  values  of  life- 
annuities  than  has  ever  yet  been  publilhed. 

And  I  will  add,”-  fays  the  barou,  “  for  the  faiisfa<flion  of  rrs 
readers,  and  of  all  fuch  perfons  as  fliall  be  inclined  to  make  ufe  ot 
thcfc  tables,  that  thefc  values  have,  all  of  them,  been  coniinned  by 
the  computation  of  the  correfponding  proof  numbers,  in  the  manner 
juft  now  mentioned ;  though  it  has  not  been  thought  necclTary  w 
infert  thofe  numbers  in  the  tables. 

'Fhcfc  tabeles  arc  all  computed  upon  a  fuppofition  that  ib 
nnnuicies  are  to  be  paid  only  in  every  year,  liamely,  at  the  end 
every  new  cotnplcat  year  attcr  the  puahafe  ot  them*  But  ii  (riO| 
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ufuiUv  happens  that  Ufe-annuitics  arc  made  payable  every  half-ycj<r 
tnd  fonictimcs  even  every  quarter  of  a  year.  In  thefc  cafes  the  va¬ 
lues  of  them  will  be  foniewhat  greater  than  when  they  arc  payable 
odlv  at  the  end  of  every  year.  But  to  determine  exa<!:tly  /jow  much 
ritater  the  values  of  them  will  be  in  thofe  cafes  than  when  they  arc 
Lid  at  the  end  of  every  year,  (as  they  arc  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
ioregoing  tables,)  is  a  difticult  and  intricate  queilion,  and  hardlv 
north  the  trouble  of  folution.  Yet,  for  the  fake  of  my  more  curi¬ 
ous  and  indullrious  readers,  I  have  taken  the  lirll  of  thefc  cafes,  to 
wit,  that  of  annuities  paid  every  half-year,  into  confideration,  and 
have  given  a  folution  of  it  by  approximation,  which  1  find  to  agrcc^ 
in  the  refult  of  it,  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Simplon,  in  hb 
(io(3rinc  of  annuities  ;  the  rclulr,  or  conclufion,  of  both  inveltiga^ 
lions  being,  ‘  that  a  life-annuity  payable  half-yearly  is  worth  more 
‘  than  the  fame  annuity,  when  payable  only  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
‘  by  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  a  year’s  purchafe.*  The  in- 
reftigation  of  this  quedion  in  the  following  work  takes  up  no  lefs 
than  27  pages,  to  wit,  pages  233,  ^34,  23f;»  &c. — —259,  and  is 
extremely  perplexing  and  unentertaining.  Yet  I  do  not  know  how 
to  make  it  lefs  fo.  I  therefore  advife  the  generality  of  my  readers 
topafs  it  over,  and  take  mine  and  Mr.  Simpfon’s  word  for  the  truth 
of  the  conclufion  juft  now  mentioned,  to  wit,  ‘  that  the  difTercnce 
‘  of  the  values  of  a  yearly  and  half-yearly  life-annuity  is  lefs  than 
*  a  quarter  of  a  yearns  purchafe.*  I  have  followed  this  advice  niy- 
fclf  writh  refpeeft  to  the  values  of  life-annuities,  that  are  payable  quar¬ 
terly;  not  having  taken  the  trouble  of  inveftigaring  the  faid  values, 
but  believing,  upon  the  authority  of  the  fame,  Mr.  Thomas  Simp- 
ibo,  that  thofe  annuities  arc  Worth  about  three  eighth  parts  of  a 
jtar’s  purchafe  more  than  thofe  which  arc  paid  only  once  a  year, 
or  one  eighth  part  of  a  year’s  purchafe  more  than  thofe  that  arepay- 
iblc  every  half-year.” 

“  I  was  led  to  another  inquiry,  that  bears  fome  analogy  to 
it,  but  is  much  ca Tier  and  more  entertaining,,  namely,  concerning 
the  limit  of  the  funi  of  money  to  which  the  interelt  made  of  a 
given  fum  of  money  in  a  y.ear,  or  in  any  other  given  time,  may  be 
made  to  increafe,  by  incrcaruig  the  number,  and  dirpiniftiing  the 
lengths,. of  the  terms  for  which  the  money  is  lent,  fo  as  to  improve 
the  money  during  the  faid  given  time,  by  meana  of  the  faid  repeated 
bins,  at  compound  inrereft.  •  This  problem  and  its  corollaries  arc 

contained  in  oages  a 60,  261,  262,  &c.- - 271.  And  I  imagine, 

the  reader  will  be  entertained  by  them.  The  conclufion  from  the 
vholc  is,  that  the  advantages  chat  may  be  made  by  lending  a  fuiii 
!«t  money  for  very  fniail  portions  of  a  year,  (as,  for  cxainpU*,  for 
')tnJ  parts,  or,  weeks,)  and  then  receiving  the  intereft  due  upon  if, 
""'^immediately  lending  both  principal  and  intereft  at  the  fame 
ot  intereft  ;  I  fay,  the  advantages  that  may  he  made  by  this 
*  of  proceeding  above  the  intereft  that  will  arife  from  it  bv 
it  at  once  for  the  whole  year,  are  fo  very  fraull  as  not  fo 
'‘orth  attending  to.  Thus,  for  example,  the  intereft  of  loo 
2  whole  year,  if  thus  lent  tor  only  a  week  at  a  time,  at  the  intc- 
0*  ^  per  cent ,  ter  tinnuju^  will  be  lefs  than  ^5.  2i.  6</.  or  will 
the  intereft  of  it,  when  lent  at  once  for  a  whole  vear,  bv  lets 

than 
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than  half  a  crown  ;  and  the  utmoft  poflible  increafc  of  this  interrfr 
or,  to  fpcak  more  properly,  the  limit  of  the  faid  increafc,  or  the 
quantity  to  which  the  i^tercA  of  the  faid  fum  of  money  approacbei 
continually,  and  to  wlJich  it  may  be  made  to  come  as  near  as  ut 
pleaie,  as  the  number  of  the  fliort  terms,  for  which  the  monev  is 
IS  increafed  aJ  infinitum^  is  only  £  5,  is.  together  with  the 
158th  part  of  a  penny,” 

In  pages  270,  279,  wc  have  forae  very  ufeful  hints  upon 
the  fubjc6t  of  annuities  granted  by  government ;  and  in  this 
part  of  the  work  we  meet  with  fome  very  pertinent  refleftiont 
on  the  national  debt,  and  the  bell  methods  of  paying  olF  a 
part  of  it.  . 

“  The  reflc(f\ion8,”  fays  he,  **  together  with  various  applications 
of  the  foregoing  doftrine  of  life-annuities  to  different  methodi 
which  may  be  taken  for  fliortcning  the  duration  of  this  enormous 
debt,  by  converting  a  part  of  the  perpetual  annuities  of  which  it 
conlifts,  into  annuities  of  a  finite  duration,  fuch  as  life-annuities,  or 
annuities  for  terms  of  years  and  likewife  for  life,  and  the  like,)  ex¬ 
tend  through  no  Icfs  than  102  pages,  namely,  from  page  287  topa^c 
589.  And  after  this  very  long,  but,  I  hope,  not  ulelefs,  digrefo, 

I  have  reprinted  a  very  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  fame  fubjc6t  of  the 
National  Debt,  that  'was  written  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  eminence,  and  a  Director  ,  of  the  Bank,  in  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  It  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  year  1726,  and  | 
went  through  at  Icall  four  editions:  and  Dr.  Price. has  told  us  ia 
his  Appeal  to  tl>e  Puhlick  on  the  SuhjcB  of  the  National  Deht^  that  he 
fets  fo  high  a  value  upon  it  that  hewiflies  he  could  put  it  into  every 
hand  in  the  kingdom.  This  declaration  of  fo  eminent  a  writer  in¬ 
duced  me  firft  to  perufe  it,  and,  afterwards,  finding  it  anfwcr  th: 
high  chara^fer  that  he  had  given  of  it,  to  caufd  it  to  be  reprinted. 
And,  to  the  end  that  gentlemen  may  be  able  to  procure  it  without 
purchaling  this  large  volume  upon  a  fubje6t  that  may  happens 
interefl  them,  I  have  caufed  an  additional  number  of  copies  of  th*i 
pamphlet  to  be  printed  off,  which  may  be  bought  feparately.  Thi 
paq[)phlct  ends  at  page  447.  And  in  the  following  pages  I  have 
added  a  few  reflexions  conneXed  with  the  fubjeX  of.  the  faid  pam* 
phlet,  concerning  the  expediency  of  an  equal  affcflincht  of  the 
land-tax.  Thefc  refleXions  are  contained  in  pages  448,  449;  45?’| 
451,  452,  453,  and  454.  And  with  them  ends  every  thing  m 
the  book  that  relates  to  the  values  of  life-annuities  for 
lives.  ^ 

After  having  illuftrated  the  doXrinc  of  annuities  fo  farai 
they  relate  to  fingle  lives,  our  author  next  proceeds  to 
confideration  of  annuities  where  two  lives  are  concern-, 
and  explains  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  compu' ■ 
in  the  fame  clear  and  methodical  manner.  But  as  the  narre^ 
limits  of  our  Review  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  throi’:^ 
this  part  of  his  fubjeft,  wc  lhall  content  ourfelves  with  p>; 
fenting  to  our  readers  his  refleXions  on  an  equal  ra;c 
meat  of  the  land  tax,  and  for  farther  information,  muff  r ' 

ill-' 
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them  to  the  work  itfelf,  which  will  be  found  worthy  of  their 
moft  attentive  perufal. 

“  Oh  expediency  ef  an  E^JJAL^  ^4SSESSj\fEW7'  of  tin 

TAX^  and  of  making  the  annual  intereft  of  all  ne  w  puhtick  loans  of 
money  fmhje^  to  the  fame  ta^. 

“  CCCLXVI.  It  feems  to  be  an  Indifputable  maxim,  founded 
both  on  equity  and  good  policy,  that,  when  taxes  are  necelTary  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  peiibns  polTefled  of  equal  incomes  ftiould 
contribute  equally  towards  them.  And,  whenever  this  maxim  is 
departed  from,  even  though  the  ground  of  fuch  departure  may  be 
juft  by  virtue  ot  fome  original  compact  in  favour  of  the  perfons  who 
pay  lels  than  their  lhare  of  the  publick  taxes,  it  is  fure  to  create  Ibme 
icaloufy  and  uneafinefs  in  the  other  members  of  the  ftate,  and  there¬ 
by  to  render  the  property  fo  exempted  fomewhat  Icfs  Iccure  than  it 
j  otherwife  would  be.  , 

“  We  have,  indeed,  in  our  government,  two  ftriking  Inftances 
H  of  a  departure  from  this  prudent  and  equitable  maxim,  which  arc 
H  frequently  the  fubjefts  of  very  great  complaints :  I  mean  the  fliame- 
fully  unequal  aflcirment  of  the  land-tax  on  the  lands  and  houfes  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  total  exemption  of  all  the  intereft  of  the  pub- 
Bj  lick  funds  from  that  and  every  other  tax.  By  the  unequal  alfel!- 
H  roent  of  the  land-tax,  fome  people  pay  more  than  four  Ihillings  in 
Bj  the  pound  upon  the  rents  of  their  lands,  while  others  pay  only 
H  eight-pence  or  nine-pence,  or  in  fome  places,  (as  the  two  northern 
B|  counties  and  the  new  buildings  at  Marybone)  not  more  than  four- 
Bj  pence  upon  theirs.  And  this  is  done  by  adts  of  parliament  renewed 
Bj  tygt}*  year,  and  not  by  any  permanent  and  original  a6t  of  parliament 
B;thit  could  be  confidered  as  a  plighting  of  the  national  faith  to  the 
Bipurchafers  of  land,  that  their  lands  ftiould  always  be  taxed  according 
B  to  the  rule  of  affellhient  then  obferved.  On  the  contrary,  the  per- 
who  have  been  lightly  taxed  have  always  feared,  and  thofe 
^•jK^^have  been  heavily  taxed  have  always  hoped,  that  the  Parlia- 
would,  one  day  or  other,  have  a  fuflkicnt  regard' to  juftice 
^^B^cotred  this  grofs  inequality,  and  tojmpofe  the  land-tax  accord- 
ib?B  ^  equal  alleffment ;  or  rather,  indeed,  according  to 

attain  proportion  of  the  rents  received  by  every  ipan  ;  or,  if  the 
i  laK  ^  owner’s  hands,  of  the  rents  \vhich  were  received 

'vhen  it  was  laft  lett,  or  which  it  might  calily  be  lett  for,  in 
^  ^  lodgment  of  the  commilHoners  of  the  land-tax  ;  as  is  done,  if  I 
■  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  houfe-tax.  And  thev  all  have 

*  ot  times,  (though  now,  1  believe,  that  hope  is  at  an  end) 

^  land-tax  would  be  reduced  to  two  fliilUngs  in  the  pound, 

even  that  it  would  be  entirely  taken  off,  or  (to  fpeak 
puU“»n'e  correctly)  permitted  to  expire  without  being  re-impofed  ;  as 
folly  perfuaded  it  might  have  been,  if  prudent  and  occonomi- 
)u:B‘^’owturc6  had  been  purfued  by  our  feveral  minifters  of  ftate  for 
forty  years,  and  both  this  and  the  two  laft  wars  had  been 
There  is,  therefore,  as  I  apprehend,  no  weight  in  the  reafon- 
r:f:B^f  ^^Qfc  who  (ay  that  fuch  a  correlation  of  the  inequality  of  the  land- 
^  unjuu  with  refpeft  to  thofe  purchafers  of  land  who  have 
B!e"*^^cir  land  at  a  greater  price  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
Vol.IV.  R-  done. 
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done,  upon  an  eipectanon  that  the  land-tax  would  continue  to  bf 
ralfed  according  to  the  then  prefent  mode  of  aireiTment.  The  na* 
tion  is  not  bound  to  continue  in  the  pra^lice  of  impofing  this 
tax  unequally^  becaufe  thefe  gentlemen  have  flattered  thenifeUcs 
that  they  would  do  lo« 

“  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  of  the  iniufticc  of 
continuing  the  land-tax  on  its  prefent  unequal  footing,  bccaufe  it 
was  that  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  1  confidcr  as  one  ot  tbt 
mod  judicious  and  wifefl  men  now  living  upon  earth,  and  ut  vvhofc 
talents  we  bow  feel  the  force,  fmcc>  by  our  attack  upon  one  of 
the  charters  of  the  Americans,  and  our  other  alarming  ae^s  of  au¬ 
thority  againft  them,  we  have  driven  him  to  employ  them  againu 
us.  This  truly  great  man  ufed  ahvays  to  quote  the  continuance  of 
the  land-tax,  upon  its  prefent  very  unequal  footing,  as  aproi)fof 
the  little  regard  that  was  had  to  julHce  and  common  fenfe  iu  our 
national  deliberations.  And  I  remember  once  in  particular,  that 
when  it  was  faid  that  fome  people  thought  the  correction  of  this  in¬ 
equality  would  be  unjull  with  refpe^t  to  thofe  who  bad  purchafed 
land  upon  a  fuppofitlon  of  its  continuance,  he  replied  with  fome 
quicknefsy  “  Unjull!  yes,  it  would  be  unjull ;  for  it  would  be  doing 
but  half  of  what  ilrid  jullicc  would  require ;  which  would  be  to 
create  a  counter-inequality  in  the  aflclTment  of  the  land-tax,  where¬ 
by  the  lands  which  had  been  heavily  taxed  (hould  hereafter  be  taicd 
lightly,  and  thofe  which  had  been  lightly  taxed  iliould  hereafter  be 
taxed  heavily,  for  the  fpace  of  about  fourfeore  years,  or  for  a  lira: 
that  Iliould  be  equal  to  the  time  during  which  the  prefent  unequal 
afiefiment  had  been  permitted  to  continue.”  This  counter-inequa¬ 
lity  he,  perhaps,  would  not  ferioufly  have  wdfhed  to  fee  cllablKhcd; 
but,  1  think,  that  manner  of  exprelhag  himfelf  fliewed  ftrongly  his 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  an  exa6l  e(|uality  for  the  future,  and  his  j 
txjnteinpi  of  the  arguments  derived  from  its  fuppofed  injuftice  witii 
rcfpe6l  to  purchafers.  ^ 

“  This  tirfl  deviation,  therefore,  from  the  rule  of  equal  taxation  In 
our  government  ought,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  correclwl  in  the  ne« 
land-tax  adl  which  (hall  be  palled,  there  being  no  valid  nor  jult 
obje^ion  to  be  made  to  fuch  correction.  I 

“  CCCLXVII.  But  the  cafe  is  difl'eient  with  refpcfl  to  theotbet 
inllancc  of  deviation  from  the  fame  rule,  to  w’it,  the  exemption  ut 
the  publick  debts  from  the  land-tax  and  all  other  taxes.  For  this  :> 
tcrell  cannot  be  made  fubjc<t  to  the  land-tax  without  a  dire* 
breach  of  national  faith  to  the  propriciois  of  it,  there  being 
prefs  claufcs  in  the  fevcral  ads  of  parliament  by  which  the  lo<  ■ 
that  conllirute  thefe  debts  have  been  eftabliftied,  which  provide 
the  fcveral  annuities  granted  to  the  perfons  who  have  advanced  tht ' 
money  to  the  Governeraent,  (liali  be  f nr  from  all  ta.xesy  char^fy^ 
impofitioHi  whatfjtver.  And  the  money  fo  advanced  to  Govern^' 
has  been  advanced  at  a  lower  rate  of  intcrell  in  confequence  va 
claufcs.  And  much  of  it,  1  believe,  has  been  lent  to  Govemmf 
Ui  the  war  of  1741,  at  the  moderate  intereil  of  about  four  pcrcc 
which,  if  it  bad  been  left  fubjed  to  the  land-tax  (as  all  other  p- 

fonal  cftaie  is,  accordiug  to  the  Arid  letter  of  the  land-tax  a. 

thou^- 
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i^oiigh,  from  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  it,  the  tax  is  feldom 


artuaily  paid  upon  it;)  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  lefs  than 
fifC  per  cent.  The  owners  of  this  debt  may,  therefore,  be  faid  to 
have  paid  the  land-tax  upon  it  in  the  very  ad  of  lending  it  on  the 
terms  propofed  to  them  ;  lince,  in  coniidcration  of  their  exemption 
from  that  and  other  taxes,  they  confented  to  take  four,  inllcad  of 
hvc  per  cent,  for  their  money.  Ncverthelefs,  in  procefs  of  time, 
thefe  original  compads  grow  to  be  in  a  manner  forgot  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind,  who  are  apt  to  confider  this  exemption  of  the 
ftock-holders  from  paying  the  land-tax,  as  an  unjull  diftindlon  in 
their  favour :  and  the  land-holders  in  general  arc  apt  to  hold  this 
lin®;uagc,  partly,  perhaps,  from  ignorance  of  the  aforefaid  original 
claufc  of  exemption,  and  partly  from  the  bias  of  felf-intereft,  which 
makes  them  wifli  to  fee  the  ftock-holders  bear  a  fliarc  of  the  burthen 
which  they  labour  under,  whether  they  have,  or  have  nor,  been  fo 
erempted.  I  have  known  men  of  very  good  under ftandings  and 
education  talk  in  this  manner,  and,  when  they  have  been  told  of  the 
laidclaufe  of  exemption  in  the  fevcralads  of  parliament  for  borrow- 
in"  the  faid  money,  either  refufe  to  believe  that  there  was  fuch  a 
claufc,  or,  if  convinced  of  the  exiftence  of  it,  deny  its  efficacy  and 
Talidity,  in  point  of  juftice  and  good  policy,  to  entitle  the  ftock- 
holders  to  be  fo  exempted.  This  opinion  and  inclination  in  the 
land-owners  of  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  other  claflTes  of  men 
that  are  not  themlelves  ftock-holders,  certainly  contributes  to  make 
the  publick  funds  lefs  fecure  than  they  would  he,  if  they  had  not 
been  fo  exempted  in  their  firft  eftabliftiment,  but  bad  been  left  liable 
(like  all  other  property,  both  real  and  perfonal,)  to  pay  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  land-tax  :  for  then,  as  both  the  clafl'es  would  con- 
i'anily  and  vifibly  have  contributed  at  the  fame  time  to  the  relief  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftatc,  the  land-holders  would  have  had  no  pr«'- 
tcncc  to  grudge  the  ftock-holders  the  enjoyment  of  the  intereft  of 
I  their  money  which  would,  in  every  view,  have  been  as  much  their 
rightful  property  as  the  rents  of  freehold  land  are  the  property  of 
tutir  rcfpedive  owners. 

‘^This  diminution  of  the  fecurlty  of  the  publick  funds,  arifing 
itrom  their  being  thus  exempted  from  taxes,  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
[niatterof  fo  much  importance,  (as  their  fecurity  evidently  depends, 
puconfidcrable  degree,  on  the  opinion  the  nation  at  Urge  entertains 
[  j  the  juftice  of  continuing  them)  that  I  fliould  be  ready,  with  re¬ 
aped  to  my  little  property  in  them,  to  give  up  my  right  to  the  faid 
‘Kmption,  and  make  it  liable  to  pay  the  land-tax  at  that  w  hich  may 
^fuppofed  to  be  the  medium  rate  at  which  it  is  levied  upon  the 
of  the  kingdom,  which  I  have  heard  people  cftlmate  at  about 
\^htccn  pence  in  the  pound,  or,  at  moft,  two  ftnUlng?,  when  the 
i-Ux  IS  called  four  ftiillings  in  the  pound,  or  (to  fpeak  more  cor- 
iy)  when  the  fum  raifed  by  the  land-tax  in  England  and  Wales, 
piclulivc  of  Scotland)  is  about  tw  o  millions  :  for  it  is  fuppofed 
equal  afleflment  of  the  land-tax  in  England  and  Wales  at 
fhteen-pcnce  or  two  ftiillings .  in  the  pound,  would  raife  the  f;iid 
of  two  millions.  This,  therefore,  would  be  the  rate  at  which 
P^rty  in  the  public  funds  ought  tt)  be  charged  to  the  land-tax,  if 
confiftently  with  iufticc  and  the  prefervation  of  the  national 
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faith,  be  charged  to  it  at  all.  And  at  this  rate,  I  fay,  I  irouli 
freely  coofent  to  have  my  property  there  charged,  notwith!}andin<r 
my  aforefaid  right  to  an  exertiption,  if  .all  the  other  proprietors  of 
flock,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  willing  to  do  the  fame  :  and  this, 
not  fo  much  from  a  motive  of  publick  pirit  (though  I  ho|)e  thit 
motive  is  not  without  its  influence)  as  from  a  deiire  of  rendering  the 
remaining  part  of  the  interell  due  to  me,  the  eighteen  fliillings  and 
fixpence  in  the  pound,  more  fecurc  :  for  then  nothing  but  the  moft 
fhamelefs  and  bare-faced  injuflice  could  ever  prompt  any  land-holder 
to  wifli  for,  or  encourage  any  atten>p  to  get  rid  of  the  publick  debt  bv 
any  other  method  than  that  of  fairly  paying  it  off.  But  fi>ch  a  general  U 
confent  of  the  flock-holJcrs  to  let  their  llo^  k  be  made  liable  to  pay  jl 
the  land-tax,  is  what  we  can  hardly  expos'd  to  fee  ;  more  efpeciaHv  |l 
as  many  of  them  are  foreigners,  relident  in  liolland  and  Switzerland,  IS 
who  will  probably'  conceive  thcmfelves  to  be  no  way  obliged  to 
pay  taxes  tor  the  fuppfMt  of  our  government.  And  to  fubjed  their  ||| 
Hock  to  the  land-tax  by  ad  of  parliament,  without  their  confent,  or  9 
even  with  the  confent  of  fome,  but  not  all  of  them,  would  undoubt*  » 
cdly  be  a  breach  of  the  national  faith,  and  an  ad  of  bankruptcy, 
fira  tanto.  With  refped,  therefore,  to  the  immenfc  publick  debt  laj 
already  fubfiftiiig,  I  do  not  exped,  or  wifb,  to  fee  any  endeavours  Iff 
ufed  by  publick  authority  to  carry  this  meafure,  of  making  it  liable  |s 
to  the  land-tax,  into  execution.  But  with  refped  to  the  loans  of  the  J 
prefent  year,  1780,  and  of  the  following  years,  (if  more  fuch  arc  to  i 
DC  expeded,)  I  mull  own  I  (hould  like  to  fee  it  tried.  It  would  8 
certainly  have  the  good  effed  of  increafing  the  fecurity  of  the  * 
money  fo  lent,  for  the  rcafon  already  fuggellcd  :  and  it  would  be  g 
no  immediate  diminution  of  the  interefl  received  and  enjoyed  for  the  iff 
faid  money  ;  bccaufe  the  interefl  which  would  be  given  by  Govero-  ff 
ment  for  the  money,  when  liable  to  this  tax,  would  be  proportioD* 
ably  greater  than  if  lent  under  aclaufe  of  exemption.  And  yetOo-Mj 
vernment  would  be  no  Icfcr  by  it,  (ince  it  would  receive  buck,  icK 
the  (hape  of  a  tax  on  the  faid  interell,  the  adduional  interell  it 
be  obliged  to  give  on  this  account.  This,  it  may  be  faid,  is  nxrjB 
trifling  and  doing  nothing,  fincc  you  give  with  one  hand  and  ti'ap  ^ 
back  with  the  other.  But  the  advantage  rcfulting  from  it  is  this:®  ' 
the  land-holder,  and  the  ilock-holder,  whofe  llock  is  origlnjllfff 
made  liable  to  this  tax,  will  ever  after  run  the  fame  fortune,  andfx-ff 
pericncc  the  fame  incrcafe  or  dimiiuuion  of  their  ref[)eftive  tf  ff  ^ 
comes,  as  the  affairs  of  tlte  (late  arc  profperous  or  unfortunate,  j*? 
contrary  to  all  prefent  appearance,  the  land-tax  fliould  ever  » 

iefs  than  four  fliillings  in  the  pound,  the  flock-holder  upon  vM"  ^ 
new  cftablifliinent  would  enjoy  a  proportional  diminution 
tax  upon  his. property :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  a’ 

come  necefl'ary,  in  the  courfe  of  this  mofl  ruinous  and  unhappy 
to  make  the  land-tax  double  or  treble  of  what  it  now  is,  ' 

feems  to  be  a  much  more  likely'  event  than  the  former)  tb^^ 
holder  will  pay  a  double  or  treble  tax  as  well  as  the  owner  ot 
and  vifibly’bear  his  proportion  of  the  common  burthen,  and  1  ^ 

efcape  the  dangerous  envy  of  being  confidered  as  a  kind  of  ju  ^ 

or  neutral  perfop  unconcerned  in  the  welfare  or  calamities 
country.  Si  ***' 
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An  ingenious  and  publick-fpirited  writer  of  fomc  letters  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Whitehall  Evening- Poll,  dated  from  Windfor, 
and  which  have  been  lately  colledcd  and  publiflicd  in  a  pamphlet 
printed  for  Dodllcy,  has  recommended  a  ineafurc  of  this  kind,  with 
refpc(‘^  to  the  publick  debt  already  exiting,  and  has  given  very 
powerful  reafons  in  fupport  of  it,  wdiich,  together  with  the  many 
other  important  particulars  contained  in  thofe  letters,  arc  well  worth 
the  moft  ferious  attention  of  the  publick.  But,  as  fuch  a  flep  would 
be  attended  with  confidcrable  difficulties,  I  cannot  but  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  be,  upon  the  whole,  advifeablc. 

“  But  the  meafure  which  I  haye  here  ventured  to  recommend, 
and  which  relates  only  to  the  ifock  hereafter  to  be  creaced,  would 
be  attended  with  the  fame  advantages4  as  far  as  it  went,  and  would 
not  be  liable  to  any  of  the  fame  obje»fHons. 

“  And,  perhaps,  if  this  meafure  were  adopted,  cither  with  refpe^ 
to  the  intcrell  of  future  loans  of  money,  or  to  that  of  the  money  al¬ 
ready  due  to  the  publick  creditors,  it  might  be  advifeable  at  the 
fame  time  to  admit  llock-holders  who  would  thus  become  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  land-tax,  to  a  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  Houfo 
of  Commons,  by  w  hom  the  laid  tax  is  granted.  Every  proprietor 
of  fuch  ftock,  who  was  of  the  male  fex,  and  a  native  of  Great  Bri- 
lain,  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  tKe  Britifli  dominions,  and  had  been  in 
poffelTion  of  an  annuity  of  10  pounds  a  year,  (landing  in  his  own 
name,  in  any  of  the  public  funds  for  njore  than  a  whole  year,  and 
had  rclided  for  more  than  a  year  together  in  any  particular  county 
in  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  might,  as  I  imagine,  without  any 
jnconvenieuce,  be  permitted  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  knights 
of  the  (hire,  or  commilhoners  of  the  fliire,  in  which  he  had  fo  re*- 
fided.  Perhaps  the  offer  of  fuch  a  privilege  might  induce  fome  of 
the  prefent  proprietors  of  the  publick  funds  to  confent  that  the 
raiereft  of  their  fliares  of  the  national  debt  fliould  for  the  future  be 
made  liable  to  the  land-tax  :  more  cfpeciallv,  if  they  (liall  appre¬ 
hend  thcmfelvcs  to  be  under  a’  kind  of  neceflity  (from  the  enormity 
of  the  prefent  load  upoii  .rhc  publick  revenue,)  of  making  fome  fi- 
trificc  of  this  nature,  or  of. giving  up  a  part  of  their  annual  income, 
ariting  from  the  funds,  in  order  to  prelerve  the  remainder ;  which 
y  the  Ear/  of  air ^  in  his  very  able  and  moft  interefting  pamphlet  oi> 

1  the  State  of  the  Publick  Revenue,  publifticd  about  January,  178a, 

:  tnd  intitled,  Fa8s^  and  Confequenees^  &c.  pofitively  declares  it  will 
i  be  abfolutely  neceli^.ry  that  they  fliould  do. 

1  When  the  ftock  holders  ftiould  have  thus  become  liable  to  the 

i|  land-tax,  and,  in  conlidcration  of  their  thereby  contributing,  like 
i  the  owners  of  land,  to  the  common  burthens  of  the  nation,  ftiould 
I  have  been  admitted  to  a  ftiare  in  the  cletftion  of  the  national  repre- 
fcntative,  the  fecurity  of  their  property  in  the  publick  funds  would 
he  rendered  as  compleat  as  any  laws,  or  publick  regulations,  can 
I j  make  it ;  though  they  would  Itill  have  rcafon  to  with,  at  leaft  as 
I:  heartily  as  any  other  clafs  of  'men  in  the  kingdom,  that  the  blelling 
pof  peace  may  fpceciily  be  reftored  to  us,  and  that  then  the  Govern- 
lj®cat  may  adopt  fuch  meafures  of  vigour  for  increafing  the  publick 
||rcvenue,  and  fuch  meafures  of  ccconomy  in  the  management  of  it, 
IjiJ  may  enable  them  gradually  to  difeharge  fomc  part  of  this  cnor- 
|i  ■  R  3  mous 
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mous  debt,  and  thereby  render  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of 
it  lefs  precarious.’* 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  performance,  it  was  not  to  be 
expefted  that  it  fhould  poflefs  any  charm  of  eloquence  or 
compofition.  The  fubjeft  of  it  is  incapable  of  ornament. 
The  praife,  however,  of  clearnefs  and  precilion  belongs  to 
the  author  ;  and  was  a  natural  refult  of  the  pointed  accuracy 
of  his  information  and  knowledge. 


Art.  IV.  Edwy  :  A  Dramatic  Poem.  8.vo  is.  6d.  Dilly,  1784. 


T^HE  ftory  of  this  poem  has  long  fince  been  recom- 
mended  by  the  immortal  Milton,  in  a  lift  of  fubjefts 
for  the  tragic  theatre,  in  the  following  words,  which  i'enc 
as  a  motto  to  the  prefent  publication.  “  Edwy — for  luft  de- 
Drived  of  his  kinedom— or  rather  by  faftion  of  the 


prived  of  his  kingdom— or  rather  by  faftion  of  the 
**  monks  whom  he  hated — together  with  the  impoftor 
M  Dunftan.” 

In  a  ftory  derived  from  fo  remote  antiquity,  very  confl- 
derable  deviations  from  hiftoric  truth  arc  lurely  admifliblc, 
and  full  ufe  made  of  this  licence  in  this  perforn^ance  before 
ns.  The  conduft  of  the  drama  is  briefly  this:  Dunftan, 
abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  is  the  preceptor  of  the  two  royal 
children,  Edwy  and  Edgar.  Thefe  princes  arc  brought  up 
with  Elgiva,  a  near  relation  to  the  royal  houfe,  and  both  of 
them  imperceptibly  contraft  a  very  tender  affeftion  for  her. 
Edwy,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  refolves  to  parti¬ 
cipate  it  with  his  beautiful  miftrefs;  and,  as  they  are  related 
'Within  the  prohibited  degrees,  this  is  conlidered  by  Dunftaa 
as  a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  ruining  the  young 
monarch,  who  was  much  more  headftrong,  and  lefs  pliable 
than  his  brother.  He  accordingly  firft  inveigles  him  to 
apply  for  a  difpenfation  to  Rome,  then  irritates  his  paifion 
V)y  afFefted  delays,  and  at  laft  procures  a  peremptory  pro¬ 
hibition.  Edwy  in  the  mean  time  hurried  on  by  impetuous 
defires,‘folcmnifcs  his  nuptials.  Dunftan,  having  obtained 
a  provifional  interdift,  the  publication  of  which  is  left  to  his 
own  diferetion,  has  now  nothing  that  remains  for  him  to 
do,  but  to  gain  over  the  docile,  but  virtuous  Edgar.  Ambition 
could  not  tempt  him  ;  for  he  had  already  refuted  the  volun¬ 
tary 'propofai  of  his  brother  to  cede  to  him  the  half  of  his 
power.  The  undifguifed  gratification  of  his  paflion  could 
not  tempt  him  ;  for  he  is  ingenuous  and  noble.  The 
fubtic  impoftor  however  invents  a  plot  by  which  he  is 
enfnared.  He  perfuades  Edgar,  that  the  only  way  to  rcftorc 
peace  between  his  brother  and  the  court  of  Rome,  Is  by  2 
temporary  feparation  between  him  and  Elgiva.  According: 
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Iv  Edgar  undertakes  the  friendly  rape  and  concealment  of 
tic  queen.  In  the  mean  time  the  monk  is  perfuaded  that 
opportunity  and  privacy  will  be  too  powerful  baits  for  his 
generous  dupe,  and  employs  himfelf  during  the  interval  in 
(owing  difeontent  and  rebellion  among  the  people.  Edgar 
however,  ftruck  w’ith  horror  at  the  inconftant  and  feditious 
temper  they  difeover,  reftores  Elgiva,  and  retrafts,  his  cn^ 
gagement.  He  prevails  upon  the  king  to  make  fuch  a  fub- 
miflion,  as  Dunllan  had  perfuaded  him  was  the  objeft  of 
his  nieafures.  AH  is  feemingly  reconciled,  and  a  cup  is 
adminiftered  to  the  royal  pair,  which,  it  is  predifted  by  Dun- 
ftan,  fliall  be  attended  with  bleffings  or  celeflial  vengeance, 
according  as  their  fubmillion  to  the  holy  fee  has  been  fincerc, 
or  hypocritical.  The  cup  was  dalhed  wnth  poifon.  Edwy 
and  Elgiva  are  its  viftim.  In  the  mean  time  the  mother 
of  Elgiva  plunges  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  Dunllan. 

Mr.  Warwick,  the  author  of  this  performance,  is  already 
known  to  the  public  by  an  imitation  of  Pope’s  Eloifa,  and 
fome  beautiful  fonnets,  with  which  he  obliged  the  world 
not  long  ago.'  It  is  true,  it  is  a  very  confiderable  leap  from 
a  fonneteer  into  a  writer  of  tragedy.  But  Mr.  Warwick, 
has  not  in  our  opinion  been  iinliappy  in  the  metamorpbolis. 
He  has  evidently  drank  deep  from  the  pureft  and  nobleft  of 
all  fources,  the  compofitions  of  Shakefpearc,  but  efpecially 
thofe  of  Milton.  His  ftyle  has  the  genuine  air  of  the  true 
antique,  zgjsut^  at  which  modern  corripofition  cannot  arrive 
without  borrowing  fomething  from  the  venerable  ruft  of 
former  times.  At  the  fame  time  he  is  the  fartheft  in  the 
in  the  world  from  a  fervile  imitator.  He  wears  none  of  the 
trammels  of  the  Dennifes  and  the  Gildons,  nor  treads  in  the 
dull  and  beaten  track,  that  had  already  been  worn  bare  by 
fifty  dunces  that  went  before  him.  We  have  here  no  mil- 
placed  pomp  of  eloquence,  t\o  flowery  and  wire-drawn  de- 
Icription  where  we  looked  for  fentiment  and  paflion.  His 
compofition  is  marked  with  the  undifputed  (lamp  of  origi¬ 
nality.  There  is  an  energy  and  vigour  in  bis  language,  that 
could  fpring  only  from  home-born  reflexions.  And  in 
pallionate  feenes  we  arc  not  unfrequently  prefented  with  that 
naked  and  touching  language  of  diftrefs,  thofe  genuine  and 
unattired  fentiments  of  the  heart,  to  which  the  modern 
theatre  is  fo  much  a  ftranger.  ' 

But  while  we  deliver  ourfelves  in  this  ftyle  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  we  certainly  hold  ourfelves  bound  to  produce  examples 
nf  the  different  fjpecies  of  excellence,  w’hich  we  have  aferibed 
to  this  writer.  The  following  will  probably  be  thought  no 
unhappy  fpccimen  of  the  bold  and  energetic. 

R  4  ^  Ed. 
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‘  Edwy,  Odo,  Dunstan,  &c. 

*  EJtyy,  Now,  reverend  lord !  declare  the  will,  of  Rome. 

‘  Odo,  Firft  from  the  facred  apoftolic  majefty 

Fair  peace  and  holy  greeting  as  becomes 
The  delegate  of  heaven. — Next,  in  the  name 
Of  that  nrft  power  fuperior  to  the'thronc 
Of  earthly  fovcrcigns,  ere  I  may  unfold 
The  church’s  high  com  mi  (Tion;  Edwy!  fay 
It  here  1  (land  before  a  Chriftian  king  ? 

And  if  before  a  Chriilian  king  1  Rand 

Say  whence  this  outrage  ?  Whence  that  temporal  arm 

Employ’d  againft  its  maker  ? — Such,  rafli  prince ! 

Such  was  this  holy  man  commitlioned  late 
To  throne  thee  rais’d  by  Rome’s  difpenfing  power 
Above  thy  fellow's. — Art  thou  yet  to  know 
The  mcaneft  fervant  of  her  Rate  beyond 
An  earthly  jurifdicRion — iVill  to  learn 
The  power  which  made  can  well  unmake  a  king. 

*  Eikvy,  Say  RrR,  proud  churchman !  what  unhcard  oi 
.  power  • 

Yet  undefined  admits  thee  to  divert 
The  courfe  of  juRice  here,  and  Rand  between 
Ourfelf  and  the  offender  r-r-Shall  a  fubje6i 
Dafh'with  envenom’d  hand  the  lifted  cup 
Within  our  fight,  ev’n  at  our  very  lips 
And  w'c  not  dare  controul  him  ?*— If  fecufe 
Beneath  a  foreign  fanflion  he  advance  ' 

The  felf-imputed  claims  of  church  authority. 

*  Odo,  The  facred  right  which  of  profaner  eye 
Forbids  the  ferutiny,  young  prince !  behold 

In  fair  cffe6t  reveal’d  and  palpable 

As  the  warm  influence  of  the  vernal  fun 

On  earth’s  embofom’d  treafures. — Look  around,. 

And,  if  not  yet  hath  heav’n’s  pure  breath  difpel’d 
The  miRs  of  earthly  blindnefs,  let  the  vpice 
Of  common  reafon  warn  thee. — Lo  !  the  time 
Foretold  by  faints  and  fathers,  when  the  church 
Shall  overfliadow  with  maternal  wing 
And  gather  all  her  children. — Bear  thy  glance 
From  the  far  caR  to  Europe’s  weRern  bound 
And  mark  her  awful  triumph— greatly  fix’d 
To  fpare  the  proRrate  and  fubdue  the  proud 
Herfelf  impafiible. — Nor  ought  upheld 
By  pcrilliable  force  of  human  arm, 

Or  vain  device  of  mortal  enginery. 

^  Eikvy.  If  independent  thus  of  temporal  ald^ 

What  need  compels  the  power,  in  whofe  behalf 
You  boaR  of  heaven’s  immediate  hand,  to  grafp 
At  fums  of  worldly  treafure  }  and  extract 
Our  fubje^s’  w'calth,  the  life-blood  of  our  Rate 
With  fpiritual  alchemy  What  brings  you  now 
But  the  fame  lure  whitfh  feented  from  afar 
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Has  often  fummonM  to  our  fertile  iflc 
The  northern  ravagers— the  grecily  hire 
Of  Scandinavian  pirates  ?  What  but  thi»^* 

To  reap  the  product  of  her  golden  fields 

And  fleecy  paftures— Aik  the  traitor  prieft 

Who  braves  us  in  our  fight — what  elle  hath  preyM 

Upon  the  coft'ers  of  our  royal  uncle 

E’en  to  the  (baking  ?  He  kind  eafy  tnatii 

Beheld  the  prieftly  vulture  cram  his  maw 

While  his  poor  country  famifli’d — and  faw  the  bread 

Torn  from  the  pcafants  ufcful  hand  to  glut 

The  droning  fwarms  that  mock  our  wholefome  laws 

With  artificial  beggary — and  himfelf 

A  paflive  pageant  moulded  to  her  will 

Deem’d  every  breath  that  wafted  wealth  to  Roms 

Approach^  his  foul  to  heaven, 

‘  Dunjian.  Hear  him  not 

Bleft  fpirit  of  his  father !— or  efface 
The  Ton’s  offences  with  an  angel’s  tear  !t—  - 
It  may  not  be — His  words  are  fealed  in  heaven  ! 

The  blafphemy  is  noted  there  to  (land 
Eternity  ot  ages.' — Ere  it  falls 
Avert  the  curfe  from  England,  ere  the  guilt 
Of  damned  incell  with  a  prince’s  fate 
Involve  his  people ! - ’ 

The  feene  in  which  Edgar  endeavour  to  propitiate  thefc 
haughty  ecclefiaftics  will  be  an  advantageous  Ipccimen  of  his 
ebarafter. 

Edgar,  Odo,  Dunstan,  Athelstan, 

‘  Edgar.  Holy  men ! 

If  thus  abrupt  with  ill-becoming  hailc^ 

I  feek  your  prefence — Let  officious  love 
Which  trembles  for  a  brother  ferveto  palliate 
His  raflmefs  and  my  own. 

*  Odo.  Believe  me  prince, 

Wc  are  not  apt  with  judgment  indifereet 
Arid  hafty  cenlure  blindly  to  involve  —  -  — 

The  guilty  with  the  free — Nor  think  that  heavea 
For  this  appoints  her  dread  vicegerent  here 
The  great  infallible-r-We  better  know 
Thy  faith  and  fair  obedience. — Nor  if  fame 
Had  fpar’d  her  plaudits  fliould  we  not  difeern 
The  candid  front  of  royalty,  where  heaven 
Hath  feal’d  her  high  eledllon,  from  the  marks 
Of  violence  and  guilt  which  (lain  the  tyrant  ? 

‘  Edgar.  Deem  not  my  brother  fuch— fufpend  awhilt . 

The  threaten’d  interdid  whofe  very  found 
Appals  the  crowd,  and  threatens  it  infpre’d 
To  folvc  at  once  the  well-compadcd  frame 
Of  regal  fovereignty ! 

‘  Odo.  And  better  thus. 

Than  for  the  monarches  faadioh  to  call  forth 
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The  lurking  weeds  of  (hame  in  public  view, 

And  lend  to  vice  a  falhion  of  the  time— 

Yet  not  for  this  purembafly  to  (liakc, 

But  on  a  purer  bafis  to  fupport 
The  frame  of  civil  power. 

•  Edgar,  I  deem’d  it  fuch  ; 

And  bend  with  reverence  to  the  facred  knees 
That  bear  the  will  of  heaven.— rThou,  Athelstan! 
Can  witnefs  for  thy  friend  he  never  fue’d 
A  kn^ling  foppliant  for  a  felhih  boon. 

Nor  lx>w’<r  to  mortal  power— Vet  here  I  kneel 
To  beg  femiflion  for  a  brother’s  fault, 

Nor  think  it  bafenefs.— Dunstan  !  thou  haft  fcann’d 

Our  common  foibles  with  a  parent’s  eve 

And  knowp  us  both  from  children-rr-young  iq  life 

We  loft  a  father  whom  thy  care  fupply’d 

Nor  left  us  aught  of  forrowbut  the  pang 

Remembrance  pays  to  nature— rthou  haft  known 

His  eafy  temper  led  by  chance  aftray 

How  ductile  to  return.— His  paflions  caught 

By  cjuick  furprize  and  mounting  to  a  blaze 

Subiided  at  thy  counfels.— Should  he  now 

Ferlift  awhile  in  error,  mildly  treat 

Th'e  fiery  temper  of  unguarded  youth. 

And  foothe  him  into  reafon. 

^  Odo.  Gentle  prince  J 

H  I  in  ought  feem  deaf  to  your  requeft 
•Tis  your’s  with  due  fubmiflion  to  revere 
The  providence  that  wills  it.— For  the  reft 
To  your  prote^ion,  as  the  fureft  pledge 
Of  holy  triendftnp>,  I  commit  awhile 
This  reverend  bondfman.— Lead  him  to  the  king, 

And  if  your  joint  elfays  can  haply  win 
His  proud  condition,  for  the  prefept  hour 
Our  fundion  is  fufpended, 


•  Edgar ^  Duksta’n  come— 

Thy  facred  eloquence  (liall  lend  a  charm 

To  w'hat  affedion  ready  tho’  unfkill’d 
Mayprompt  a  brother’s  fuit. 

*  Dnnfian,  Confider  firft 

Your  private  fafety.— What  this  aged  frame 
May  fuffer  from  his  wrath  I  little  heed, 

Or,  if  I  pri2Le  the  fmall  remains  of  life 
Mine  honeft  zeal  endanger’d,  ’tis  to  fave 
The  facred  line  of  Alfred.— Oh  my  prince  ? 
Child  of  my  cares !  forbear  to  tempt  his  raftincft— 
Firft  go  between  the  lion  and  his  prey. 

Ere  ftrive  by  words  to  turn  him— ever  prone 
To  violent  extremes,  there  is  a  caufe 
W^hy  now’  your  wholefome  counfels  will  appear 
The  fruit  of  bafeft  artifice,  and  turn 
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To  moft  unwelcome  poifon. — Is  there  none  ?, 

Qr  has  unfounded  jealoufy  furmis’d 

That  Edgar  loves  Elgita  ? — You  are  chang^dp-* 

That  paufe — be  free — You  have  a  father  here. 

*  Ei^j^ar,  Such  have  I  ever  found  you. — O,  my  friend  I 

Long  have  I  llruggled  ev’n  from  you  to  hide  .  . 

The  involuntary  crime. — It  may  not  be— 

My  friend— my  father— pardon  the  concealment* 

\Vc  cannot  rule  our  thoughts— and  if  we  could*^ 

My  guilt  ufurp’d  a  form  fo  plauliblc. 

So  like  to  virtue — Abfent  long  in  arms 
And  new  to  female  beauty  I  l^held 
This  fum  of  fair  perfedions  with  fuch  avvCi 
As  once  our  fathers  in  the  Saxon  woods 
Approach’d  the  bright  Velle da  to  demand 
The  oracles  of  heaven.— Fair  as  flic  was 
1  could  have  knelt  in  wonder  :  nor  defir’d 
A  nearer  happinefs.— She  fpoke — the  vojee 
That  foon  fliall  bail  me  brother  raisM  the  wifli 
Of  fympathy,  of  fricndfliip,  mingled  iHll 
With  fomewhat  of  feftraint,  which  moft  1  felt 
In  Edwy’s  abfence. — Often  would  flie  fmilc 
To  fee  my  penfive  mood,  and  fmilin^  afk 
The  caufc  of  my  diftra^tion. — Was  it  love  ? 

And  who  the  fatal  object  ? — Edwy  too 
Unwittingly  aflifted  ;  often  left  me 
Expos’d  without  a  witnefs  to  the  charms 
Of  unfufpeding  frank nefs — lovely  moft 
When  beauty  fweetens  the  domeftic  hour 
With  native  eloquence.^ — Bear  with  me,  friends! 

I  will  refume  the  man.  Alas !  my  brother! 

Thou  haft  undone  us  both ! 

*  Athelftnn^  Forbear,  my  lord ! 

How  might  the  vanqui fil’d  powers  of  Eric  blufh 
To  fee  thrir  conqueror  thus  ! 

‘  Edgar.  That  I  refolv’d 

By  fudden  flight  if  poflible  to ’fcape  —  -  — 

The  weaknefs  which  unmanned  me  well  you  know. 

And  what  has  flay’d  my  parting. — O  good  abbot ! 

If  Edwy’s  love  be  guilt,  fay  what  were  mine  ? 

Nay,  fpare  not  me — but  if  it  may  be,  fpare 
The  pledge  of  mutual  faith — the  facred  tic 
That  binds  him  with  Elgiva  ! 

‘  Dunflan.  Call  not  facred, 

Whate’er  the  tie  from  which  the  voice  of  heaven 
Wiih-holds  her  approbation. — O,  my  fon ! 

This  is  no  time  to  chide — too  plain  I  mark 
The  mifehiefs  that  await  you.— Will  his  hand. 

Who  flatted  not  at  facrilcgc,  revere 
The  brother  in  the  rival  Still  as  fuch 
His  late  awakened  jealoufy  will  paint  you, 
iUd  dill  ambitious  Emmeline  pervert 
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Your  popular  and  princely  faculties 
Totreafon-likcconltru(5tion. — You  have  ferv’d 
With  hoirenit  to  the  ftatc ;  and  bear  the  (lamp 
Of  all  your  father’s  ▼irtucs— *-0  my  prince  ! 

Unread  in  courtly  wiles  you  little  know 
The  dangers  that  enround  fuperior  worth 
From  little  minds,  when  rivalfliip  cnflames. 

And  neamefs  of  condition  marks  the  contrad.’ 

The  fpccch  in  which  Edgar  difclofes  his  love  in  the  above 
fccncs  is  full  of. nature  and  pafTion.  The  refleftions  of  Edwy 
upon  the  rape  of  Elgiva  are  fcarcely  lefs  beautiful, 

*  Kd^jcy,  Nay,  Vis  true, 

*Twas  Athelstan  that  feiz’d  her  ! — ha  !  diftradlion 
At  whofe  command  ?  perfidious  cruel  brother ! 

^  KmmcUne,  Be  calm  and  hear  me — 

*  Edwy,  Could  Elgiva’s  lofs 

Admit  encrcafe  of  torment — Let  it  pafs — 

^was  but  a  bodilcfs  and  empty  colour 
That  glanc’d  before  my  fight-r-it  cannot  bear 
The  near  approach  of  reafon — let  me  think — 

Ambition  would  not  tempt  him — but  this  day 
He  might  have  (liar’d  my  kingdom,  and  refus’d  It— r 
His  gentle  temper  never  could  permit 
A  moment’s  wrath  to  (hut  from  mem’ry’s  feat 
The  brother  of  his  heart-r-and  point  the  way 
To  his  own  throat  amid  the  common  wrecl^ 

Of  royalty— Another  caufc  there  muft 
To  work  fo  vaft  a  miracle-r- 

*  EmmeUncrn  He  is  rapt. 

And  yet  unfit  for  counfel, 

*  Ed'xvy,  *  O !  *tis  plain 

The  monftrous  treafon  rifes  to  my  view 
Unfolding  all  its  horrors— rfuch  a  prize 

Alone  would  tempt  him - Yet  another  thought 

And  then  for  madnels — let  it  come  at  once, 

If  madnefs  may  inforce  me  to  forget 
That  once  I  had  a  brother.’ 

Such  arc  the  applaufes  we  delight  to  pay  to  the  difeoveries 
of  genius.  The  reviewer,  who  as  a  man  is  poffelTed  of  an? 
rcfpe£lable  qualities,  is  never  fo  happv,  as  when  his  oiti 
calls  upon  him  to  bring  forward  and  fofter  the  embryons : 
excellence,  to  proteft  the  man  who  wanders  in  fearch  ot  : 
into  unexplored  regions,  and  to  vindicate  the  performance 
whofe  merit  is  yet  undifeovered,  and  may  perhaps  never  c 
acknowledged  by  the'  public.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  we  e 
this,  it  is  equally  Ucceflary  to  point  out  the  defefts  ol  fuch^ 
performance.  tYe  arc  very  far  from  thinking  the  Ed' 
a  perfect  tragedy.  The  greateft  poets  that  ever  lived  ji-' 
fet  out  from  humble  and  moderate  beginnings.  It  requires 
very  nice  and  critical:  difccrnracnl  to  difeover  in  the  /Vr 
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Ennemis  the  future  author  of  the  Phedre.  We  Hiould  ia  our 
opinion  rilk  little  in  faying  that  Mr.  Warwick  is  capable  of 
outftripping  any  tragic  writer  now  living.  But  w’e  regard 
the  performance  with  prcdileftion,  only  becaufe  we  believe 
that  it  contains  the  feeds  of  future  excellence.  It  will  there* 
fore  be  moftplcafant  in  what  follows  to  conceive  of  burfelves  as 
fyggelVmg  hints  to  the  author;  and  we  truft  it  will  be  vifihle 
that  the  objeftions  we  offer  are  under  the  direftion  of  fe'nti- 
ments  of  candour  and  efteem. 

We  are  difgufted  in  the  plot  of  this  drama,  with  the  want 
of  unitv  and  regularity.  It  is  plain  the  author  aimed  at  fomc-- 
thing  of  this  kind,  Iw  his  having  preferved  the  fame  fccnc 
through  the  wdiole  of  his  performance.  We  do  not  how¬ 
ever  allude  to  any  kind  of  regularity,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  it  is  neceffary  that  a  man  fhould  have  read  Ariftotlc 
and  BofTu.  If  there  be  any  rules,  which  a  man  of  tafte  can¬ 
not  create  to  himfelf  from  the  progrefs  of  his  own  reflexions, 
for  fuch  rules  we  profefs  that  we  have  no  efteem.  The  unity 
we  require  does  not  derive  its  obligation  from  anyabftraX  rea- 
fonings  on  the  laws  of  probability but  from  that  which 
isobvioufly  the  firft  objeX  of  the  poet,  unitv  of  effeX.  It 
has  juftly  been  obferved  that  the  illegitimacy  of  tragi-comedy 
does  not  conlift  in  its  improbability  ;  for  in  reality,  the  gay 
and  the  fad  are  conftantly  intermixed  in  human  life;  but  that 
thefe  two  impreffions  counteraX,  and  that  any  high  degrees 
of  them  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  In  the  fame 
manner  unity  of  place  is  delirable,  not  bccaufe  the  ftage, 
which  in  this  half  hour  reprefented  I'hebes,  may  not  with 
equal  probability  in  the  next  reprefent  Athens,  but  becaufe 
by  tranfporting  me  from  place  to  place,  you  confound  mv 
ideas  and  diflipate  my  fenfations ;  and  you  might  as  well  re¬ 
prefent  to  me  one  objeX  purfued  bv  the  heroes  of  fucceflive 
ages,  as  the  purfuit  of  one  man  begun  in  - Europe,  carried  on 
in  Afia,  and  finiilied  in  America"^.  And  the  fame  kind  of 

I.  unity  defeends  from  the  whole  to  every  paiT  of  a  regular 
I  compofition.  Every  aXion,  fays  Arillotle,  has  a  beginning, 
a  middle  and  an  end.  Or,  to  exprefs  nearly  the  fame  idea  in 
Icfs  technical  language,  every  great  aXion  is  made  up  of 
fcveral  leffer  aXions.  Now  in  the  performance  of  a  fkilful 
mafter,  a  certain  order  of  thefe  aXions  will  claim  each  of 
them  an  aX  to  itfelf,  and  will  begin  and  terminate  in 
the  compafs  of  that  aX.  An  order  Itill  inferior  will  govern 
the  diftribution  of  the  feenes,  and  not  a  feene,  nor  even 
i  tingle  fpeech  will  be  introduced,  that  does  not  foinc 
pay  forward  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the  drama.  Not  an 
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individual  will  enter  or  leave  the  ftage  without  an  obvious 
rcafon  for  his  condud.  According  to  the  happy  comparifon 
of  Sterne,  each  part  w’ill  have  its  annual  motion  round  the 
grand  fubjed,  as  well  as  its  diurnal  motion  round  its  axis. 
And  by  the  way  we  difeover  more  regularity  and  unity  of 
deiign  in  the  wild  excurhons  of  Trillram  Shandy,  than  in 
half  the  modern  dramas  that  come  under  our  infpeftion. 
Now  we  aflert,  that  for  the  attainment  of  this  unity  nothing 
is  requifite,  but  an  highly  cultivated  tafte  in  the  firft  place, 
and  accurate  refleftion,  and  a  thorough  digeftion  of  the  plot 
we  havcchofen  in  the  fecond. 

But  Mr.  Warwick  has  offended  againft  thefe  rules  in  i 
manner  the  leaft  prepolleffing.  His  charafters  continually 
enter  and  quit  the  ftage,  without  any  mortal  being  able  to 
difeover  a  rcafon,  why  they  doeither  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
feenes  have  frequently  the  air  of  being  cut  off  in  the  middle, 
and  the  feene  that  went  before,  has  often  not  the  fmalleft  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  condud  of  the  feene  that  follows  it.  The 
preat  events  of  the  drama  are  abrupt  and  unexpefted;  there 
IS  no  artifice  of  preparation;  and  they  are  frequently  dif- 
patched  in  tliree  or  tour  lines,  witliout  giving  time  to  the 
ipcftator  to  collcft  his  attention,  to  conceive  their  importance, 
or  imagine  their  tendency.  The  piece  is  diftributed’  into 
three  afts.  To  the  firft,  the  former  part  of  thedefeftswc 
have  enumerated,  are  chiefly  imputable;  it  is  of  an  immo¬ 
derate  length,  and  is  open  to  a  thoufand  improvements.  The 
fccond  has  the  feweft  faults,  and  the  greateft  beauties.  The 
various  bufinefs  of  the  third  aft  could  not  fairly  be  dif- 
patched  in  lefs  than  two,  and  the  cataftrophe  is  in  the  highell 
degree  huddled  and  indigefted. 

The  firft  charafters  that  fuggeft  themfelves  to  our  confi- 
deration,  arc  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  They  have  however,  ade- 
feft  which  rendered  them  eternally  incapable  of  being  made 
the  principal  charafters  of  the  drama.  The  wife  man  can 
afford  them  but  little  indulgence,  when  he  fees  them  fport- 
ing  with  crowns,  and  trifling  with  the  peace  of  millions  at 
the  bidding  of  their  ungoverned  paflions.  It  is  true,  hiftory 
reprefents  Edwy  as  aftuated  by  a  hatred  of  the  monks,  and 
a  gallant  refolution  of  contending  with  the  encroachments  of 
the  papal  fee.  But  if  this  were  the  cafe,  he  was  very  un¬ 
fortunate  in  taking  for  the  ground  of  his  conteft,  a  bufinet 
that  favoured  fo  much  of  boyifh  inconfidcration  and  im- 
petuofity.  And  accordingly  Mr.  Warwick,  perhaps  wifelVi 
has  kept  this'  principle  of  conduft  wholly  out  of  fight.  A 
feene  however  ought  to  have  been  introduced  earlv  in  the 
drama  between  Edwy  and  Dunftan,  which  might  have 
idvantagcoufly  opened  to  us  each  of  their  charafters. 

might 
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might  have  dlfcovcrcd  a  generous,  though  inefFeftual,  ftrugglc 
with  himfelf,  and  a  manly  independency,  which  would  have 
iroprefled  us  very  differently  from  that  headftrong,  heedlefs 
fpirit,  by  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  he  feems  to  be  guided.  In 
Punftan  there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  of  dilplaying 
fobtlety  of  reafoning,  boldnefs  of  conception,  coraprehenfivc 
ambition,  haughtinefs  of  temper,  and  thofe  plaufible  and 
commanding  manners,  which  the  idea  tliat  his  hiftory 
gives  us  fo  naturally  comports.  Elgiva  too,  as  well  as  Edwv, 
rc(Juired  to  have  that  conduft  palliated  which  could  not  oc 
excufed;  and  it  was  the  more  necelTary  in  her  cafe^  as  in- 
tereft  apparently  coincided  with  paflion  in  recommending 
the  conduft  fhe  purfued.  Her  reluftance  therefore  fhould 
have  been  more  brought  forward,  aild  fhe  Ihould  have  been 
more  vifibly  carried  away  by  the  impetuofity  of  her  lover, 
and  the  amoition  of  her  mother.  -  ^ 

Edji^r  is  clearly  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  our  author  as  the  hero  of  the  drama.  We  think 
however,  he  is  made  to  appear  in  too  unamiablc  a  light  in 
the  fullennefs  he  difeovers,  when  folicited  to  reconciliation 
by  his  brother. 

If  Milton  had  undertaken  the  fubjeft,  Dunflan  would 
probably  have  been  his  favourite  character,  and  he  is 
evidently  the  charaftcr  by  which  the  ftory  of  Edwy  is  dif- 
criminated  from  other  tragic  tales.  The  moft  intcrefting 
light  in  which  this  clafs  of  perfonages  can  be  exhibited,  is  by 
bringing  forward  their  religious  enthuliafm,  and  Ihowing  us 
in  what  manner  it  co-operated  with  the  fecmingly  oppofite 
winciples  of  native  imperioufnefs,  and  infatiable  ambition. 
This  it  is  that  enables  fuch  characters  asDunllan  andliecket, 
to  afford  fo  beautiful  a  theme  for  fpeculation,  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  human  mind.  But  the  idea  we  are  ftating,  is  totally 
miffed  by  our  author.  He  has  given  totally  into  the  vulgar 
errors  upon  the  fubjeft.  Dunftan,.inftead  of  aii  enthufiaft, 
is  an  atheift ;  he 

*  no  aid. 

Nor  infpiration  afks,  but,  with  a  foul 
Dilated  to  its  object,  ftill  purfues 
The  facred  diadem.’ 

The  fentiments  of  the  epithalamium  In  the  third  aft  call 
for  a  very  pointed  condemnation.  They  arc  wortliy  of 
tile  licentious  pens  of  a  Drvden  or  an  Otway,  and  ot  the 
'unprincipled  court  of  king  Charles  the  fecond. 

The  diftion  of  Edwy,  although  it  deferves,  and  has  re- 
•eived  from*  us  confiderable  applaufe,  is  not  without  its  dc- 
.The  moft  obvious  is  a  complication  of  form,  which 
it  difficult  to  pronounce,  or  even  comprehend  at  the 
glance,  and  which  often  wanders  into  obfcuiitv.  Nor 
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is  the  reader  only  loft  in  its  mazes,  the  author  fretjuentiv 
fympathifes  in  his  perplexity,  and  lofes^alJ  fight  of  r^ulariti 
and  grammar,  before  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  period.  We 
willTclcft  tlie  firft  inftance  that  occurs,  .and  twenty  others 
offer  themfelves  not  lefs  glaring. 

*  Much  iudeed  1  fear 
From  Rome. 

•  Emmeline.  Say  from  the  mook  whofe  artful  zeal 

Prefum’d  with  wayward  counfel  to  oppofe 

HU  foTcreign’s  will,  and  forc’d  [bis /over eign"]  m  evil  hour, 

(Bccaufe  it  feems  by  tics  of  blood  you  touch 

More  nearly  than  her  [R<mje*s^  fclf-willM  laws  admit,) 

To  fuc  for  ian^lion  to  a  foreign  povver — 

Which  yet  the  impatient  youth  hath  vainly  waited 
By  adverfe  winds  or  prielUy  craft  delay’d — 

Now  (ick  at  lafl  of  ufelefs  expe<fiation 
Again  [he"]  prefents  his  hand  and  diadem, 

And  rc-aflferts  the  lover  in  the  king.’  ‘ 

‘We  have  ventured  to  predift  that  Mr.  Warwick  is  capable 
of  riling  fuperior  to  any  of  our  modern  tragedians.  It 
Ihould  be  remembered  however,  that  even  when  a  prediftioQ 
of  this  kind  goes  unfulfilled,  we  are  not  from  thence  entitlej 
to  conclude  that  it  was  falfe.  We  are  fatisfied  that  our  author 
has  vigour  and  fpirit  enough,  and  we  truft  lie  has  alfo 
elegance  and  tafte  enough  to  vindicate  our  prophecy!.  But 
if  he  fhould  fail  in  thefe  laft  qualities,  if  he  ftiould  be  unable 
to  form  a  plot  more  digefted,  charafters  more  regular  and 
finilhed,  and  a  ftyle  more  limple  and  perfpicuous  in  its  con- 
ftruftion,  than  that  of  Edwy,  he  will  certainly  never  rife  to 
fuperior  excellence,  or  become  a  favourite  of  the  public. 

R. 


A*  T.'  V.  An  Hijlorical  Dejeription  of  the  Metropolitical  Church  of 
Canterbury :  containing  an  Account  of  its  Antiquities,  and  of  its 
Accidents  and  Improvements,  fince  the  firft  Eftablifliment.  Wltk 
an  Englifli  Tranllation  of  the  Epitaphs,  and  a  South  Profpectof 
the  Cathedral.  The  fecond  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  a 
Preface,  containing  Obfervations  on  the  Gothic  Architefturt, 
and  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Archbiftiops  of  Canterburj',  from 
Auguftin  to  the  prefent  time.  Together  with  an  Elegy,  writtca 
by  the  Reverend  John,  Duncombe,  M.  A.  8vo.  is.  Canterbur), 
Simmons  and  Kirkby. 

IN  tlie  introduftion  to  this  work,  the  author  endeavoun 
to  diftinguilh  between  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  tbt 
Gothic  or  Saracenic*  mpdes  of  architefture.  He  contends 
in  oppolition  to  the  celebrated  Soinner,  tliat  the  Saxon 
churches  were. generally  built  of  ftone,  and  not  of  timber. 
He  is  aifo  convinced  that  tlie  Saxons  were  acquainted  witb 
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the  corti^ruftion  of  arches.  This,  they  not  only  learned  ' 
from  the  monuments  which  remained  of  Roman  architec¬ 
ture  ;  but  from  the  cuftom  which  they  followed,  of  procur¬ 
ing  workmen  from  the  continent  to  conftruft  their  more 
capital  buildings^  according  to  the  Roman  manner.  The 
S«on  method  of  building,  he,  accordingly  confiders  to  be 
^  imitation  of  the  Roman  architedture.  Upon  the  Saxons 
the  NonOans  did  not  fail  to  improve  ;  and  the  chief  difiinc-. 
tion  between  the  buildings  of  tnefe  tribes,  confifted,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  larger  dimenfions,  both  with  regard  to  height 
and  area  affedted  by  the  latter.  The  walls  they  built  were 
generally  very  thick,  and  without  buttrefles  ;  and  their  arches 
were  fciiiicircolar  and  fupported  by  foHd  or  rather  clumfy 
columns,  with  a  fpecies  of  regular  bafe,  and  capital.  In  a 
word,  plainnefs  and  folidity  were  the  charadleriftics  of  the 
Norman  architedlure. 

The  imperfedtion  of  the  Norman  architcdlurc  was  too 
obvious  to  cfcape  aniniadverfion ;  and  the  monks  who  of 
old,  were  proud  to  diftinguifti  themfelvcs  as  architedls,  intro¬ 
duced  by  degrees,  a  llile  of  building  more  various  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  This  ftylc  was  termed  the  Gothic  or  Saracenic  ; 
tnd  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Englirti  clergy  were  affifted 
in  attaining  it  by  foreign  models,  or.  bv  the  inftrudlions  ‘of 

1*^  ^  of  their  number  who  had  vifited  Italy,  France,  Spain,* 
e  eaft.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  this  mode  of  archi- 
re  made  its  appearance  in  England  ;  and  many  ftupen- 
s  edifices  conltrufted  according  to  its  rules,  are  ftill  to 
rveyed  with  admiration  and  delight, 
xording  to  our  author,  “  the  marks  which  cbnftitute 
tiaradler  of  the  Gothic  or  Saracenic  architedurc,  are  its  nume- 
ind  prominent  buttrefles,  its  lofty  fpircs  and  pinaclcs,  its  large 
unified  windows,  its  ornamental  niches  or  canopies,  its  fculp* 
faints,  the  delicate  lace-work  of  its  fretted  roofs,  and  the  pro- 
i  of  ornaments' lav  idled  indifcriminately  over  the  whole  build- 
but  its  peculiar  diftiiiguifliing  characters  are,  the  fmall.clufter- 
tlars  and  pointed  arches," formed  by  the  fegments  of  two  inter- 
g  circles ;  which  arches,  though  lad  brought  into  ufe,  are  evi- 
y  of  a  more  (imple  and  obvious  conflruction  than  the  femicir- 
ones ;  two  flat  ftones,  with  their  tops  inclined  to  each  other, 
touching,  form  its  rudiments,  a  number  of  boughs  lluck  in 
ground  oppotite  each  other,  and  tied  together  at  the  top,  in 
to  form  a  bower,  exa(5Uy  deferibe  it  :  whereas  a  femicircular 
appears  the  refult  of  deeper  contrivance,  as  conlifting  of  more 
»  and  it  feems  lefs  probable,  chance,  from  whence  all  thefe 
itions  were  fird  derived,  diould  throw  fcveral  w*cdge-like 
s  between  two  fet  perpendicular,  fo  as  exadly  to  fit  and  fill  up 
Dtcrval 
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This  dcfcnption  is  undoubtedly  very  juft  ;  but  our  author 
ought  to  have  informed  his  reader,  that  it  is  copied  exactly 
from  the  preface,  of  Mr.  Groie,  to.  his  Antiquities  ot  Kiid 
land  and  Wales  f.  To  affeft  originality  when  tl>c  plagiarifo 
is  fo  palpably  erofs,  i^  inexcufablc. 

•  Having  cxnibitcd  or  rather  collefled  feme  pertinent  ob- 
fenrations  concerning  architefture,  the  compiler  of  this  vo» 
lume  enters  upon  'a  defeription  of  the  cathedral-  of  Camer- 
burvrf  Of  this  defeription,  it  is  candid  to  fay  tl\at  it  is  exaft 
and  fatisiadory.  But  the  merit  is  not  great  of  relating  in 
the  plaineft  language,  the  paits,  the  dimenfions,  and  the  ac- 
oompaniinents  of  an  edifice.  The  accomplhhment,  however, 
of  a  talk  of  this  kind,  though  it  can  give  no  title  to  tii? 
honours  of  genius  or  literature,  has  a  claim  to  utility  j  and 
our  compiler  may  urge  with  propriety,  his  pretenfions  to  tlic 
praife  of  labour. 

The  defeription*  of  the  cathedralof  Ganterbary  is  followed 
by  an  hiftorical  catalogue  of  the  archbifhops  ot  Canterbury, 
from  Auguftin  to  the  prefent  time  ;  with  the  refpeft he  dates 
of  their  nomination.  This  portion  of  the  volume  before  us, 
is  by  fer  the  moft  interefting.  It  includes  a  variety  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  charafters  which  are  curious  and  important.  The 
compiler,  however,  has  not  given  his  authorities  ;  and  on 
this  account  we  are  difpofed  to  perufe  his  colkftions  with  the  I 
greater  doubt  and  hefitatiorr.  In  proportion  as  he  defcends 
in  the  order  of  time,  his  narration  becomes  tl>e  more  enter- 1 
tainin'g  :  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  tlie  anrufement  to  be  found  in  I 
the  prefent  performance,  we  Ihall  fubmit  to  our  readers  a  I 
part  of  tlic  life  it  exhibits  of  archbilhop  Seeker.  I 

Archbkliop  Seeker  was  in  his  perfoii  tall  and  comely  ;  inthej 
early  part  of  his  life  (lender^  and  rather  confiimptive  but  as  he  8»i-| 
Tanced  in  .years,  his  conftitution  gained  llrcpgth,  and  hisrizciB*| 
ertafed,  yet  never  to  a  degree  of  corpulency  that  was  difproportiona«l 
or  troublcfome.  His  countenance  was  open,  ingenuous,  and  ci-l 
preflive.  It  varied  calily  with  his  fpirits  and  his  feelings,  fo  astobji 
s  faithful  interpreter  of  his  min'd,  which  was  incapable  of  the  It'jl 
diilimulationr  The  dignity  of  his  form  infpired  at  all  rimes  rerjH^l 
and  awe,  but  peculiarly  fo'  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  ot  the  'B 
iblemn  fuii^Hons  of  religion,  into  which  he  entered  wirh  l  uchdevo  ® 
earnellncfs  and  w'armth,  w’ith  fo  juil  a  confeioufnefs  ot  the  pbcf 
was.  in,  and  the  biifincfs  he  was  about,  as  feemed  to  raife  him 
himfelf,  and  added  new  life  and  fpirit  to  the  natural  gracetuinefj  * 
his  appearance.  '  .1 

His  intelledfual  abilities  wore  of  a  much  higher  clafs  than  ioij* 
who  never  had  any  opportunities  of  converfing  intimately  with  n 
and  who  perhaps  formed  their  opinion  of  his  talents  troin  the  gcac  • 
plainiKfs  of  his  language  only,  have  been  willing  to  rdlow. 
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that  niclvc  good  fenjTo,  which  i*  tho  grand  m«iler  hey  to 
Ucry  art  aud  Icience.  He  had  ullo  a  quick  apprtlKiiliMy  a  ckar 
difeernment,  a  iduiui  judgment,  a;Ki  a  retentive  mciriory-  He  coin- 
poicd  with  great  cafe  anti  readlucis,  a^id  in  the  early  part  of  his  life* 
the  letters  which  he  wWc  to  feme  of  his  niuft  intimate  friends,  were 
full  of  imagination,  vivacity,  and  elegance.  But  when  !>«  became 
a  parilh-pricll^  he  found  the  graces  of  iVyle  incontiilent  with  the  pur- 
pofes  of  pr.floral  in’drUclion  ;  and  he  willingly  facrilked  the  renu¬ 
tation  he  might  talily  have  acquired  as  a  fine  writer  to  the  Icfi 
(Ijowv  qualinciulons  of  an  ulVtul  one.  From  that  time,  he  made  rt 
his  principal  ftudy  to  fet  every  thing  he  undertook  to  treat  upon  in 
the  clearcft  point  of  view  ;  to  bri.ig  his  tlioughu  and  his  arguments 
as  clote  together,  and  to  exp.ajs  them  in  as  few  and  as  intefligiblc 
words  as  poiriblcs  without  Itcpping  out  of  his  way  for  necdlcfe  cm* 
bcllinimcnts* 

“  It  feldom  happens  that  men  of  a  ftudlous  tilrn  acquire  any  great 
degree  of  reputation  for  their  knowledge  of  buiinefs  :  but  Dr.  Seeker’s 
talents  were  formed  ivo  lefs  for  adtion  than  fpcculation.  In  the  fc* 
Ycral  flatlons  through  which  he  patTed,  he  let  nothing  fuffer  for 
want  of  attention  and  care.  Wherever  his  advice  and  aflidance  were 
called  for,  he  never  failed  to  be  prefeni,  was  fcrupulowfly  punctual 
to  his  appointments,  fliewed  himfelf  a  perfedf .  iTiaikr  of'  the  bufioefs 
that  came  befoic  him,  and  went  through  it  with  calmnefa  and  diin 
patch.  It  was  alfo  very  oblervable,  that  though  in  all  important 
tranfadtions,  no  one  proceeded  oil  more  enlarged  and  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  yet,  where  it  was  nectlfary,  he  could  take  notice  of  the 
ffl^lcil  and  Icemingly  mod  trifling  circum dances,,  and  enter  into 
the  minuted  details  with  uncommon,  penetration  and  exadtneih* 

“  His  learning  was  very  extenlive,  and  on  thefc  points  w'hich  he 
,  fudiedwith  attention,  profound.  He  was  well  acc)uainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  had  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life 
read  with  lade  the  bed  aiuhors  in  each  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
more  efpecially  had  imbibed  fo  drong  a  tindurc,  that  when  he  was 
I  war  feventy,  after  a  difufe  of  above  forty  years,  be  compofed  the 
Latin  fpcech,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Charges,  the  flyle  of  which 
h  nervous,  manly,  and  corrcid.  He  alfo  poflefled  a  large  fliapc  of 
,  critical  penetration,  and  fcarcely.  ever,  read  any  book  of  note  with- 
I oat  making  remarks  upon  it.  Some  of  thele  dill  remain  amoi>gd 
his  Manuferipts ;  Ibmc  he  communicated  at  different  times  to  the 
kuitors  or  tranllators  of  Several  clatEe  authors.  But  hU  chief  labours 
of  this  kind  were  hedowed  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  lie 
came  well  prepared  by  his  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  la 
''hich  they  were  written.  In  Hebrew  literature  more  ef|>qcially, 
^  (kill  was  fo  well  known  and  acknowledged,  that  few'  works  of 
^uiencc  in  that  branch  of  learning  were  publilbcd,  without  being 
••ril  fubinitted  to  his  examination.  The  greated  part  of  his  Isifure 
Were  employed  in  dudying  the  original  text  of  the  Sacred 
;  in  ccwnparlng  it  wkh  all  the  ancient  verhons  ;  in  col- 
B^i'^ngthe  remarks  made  upon  it  by  the  mod  ingenious  and  learned 
®sthors,  ancient  and  modern,  Jewilh  and  Chridian  ;  in  applying  to 
B^tfame  purpofe  every  thing  he  accidentally  met  with  in  ^he  courfc 
»his  reading,  that  had  any  tendency  to  explain  and  iiiullratc  it; 
B  ■  S  ^  and 
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tod  fuperidding  to  the  whok^  his  own  obfervations  and  conjccv 
tures,  fomc^of  which  have  been  fince  confirmed  by  the  beft  manih 
feripts.  But  his  attention  was  not  folely  confined  to  the  Scriptures. 
He  had  carefully  ^dted  fome  of  the  Ixil  Chriihan  writers  of  the* 
primitive  ages,  and  was  a  great  mafler  of  eccleliaflical  hiliory. 
conilantly  read  likewife  the  bed  modern  publications  in  mod  pam 
of  ufcful  learning>  but  more  erpecially  thofe  which  related  to  hii 
own  profefliony  or  were  in  any  degree  conne^led  with  it,  and  wis 
one  of  the  fird  to  give  a  fatisfadory  account  of  them  ;  to  commend 
them,  if  they  deferred  it,  to  point  out  and  obviate  their  errors,  it 
they  contained  any  which  he  thought  material.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  would  take  incredible  pains  in  revihng,  corre^ng^  and  improv. 
ing  the  works  of  others.  This  he  did,  in  numbcrlefs  indaaces :  and 
the  judgment  which  he  difeovered,  upon  thefe  occadons,  was  equal 
to  his  zeal. 

**  It  may  feem  furprizing,  that  in  a  life  fo  a^ivc,  fb  full  of  employ* 
menr,  and  avocation  from  dudy,  the  Arcubidiop  could  find  leifure 
to  read  fo  much,  and  to  leave  behind  him  fo  many  writings ;  fome 
of  them  learned  and  critical ;  all  of  them  full  of  good  fenfe  and 
ufeful  knowledge.  The  fadt  is,  that  in  him  were  united  two  things 
which  very  rarely  meet  together,  but  when  they  do,  can  produce 
wonders, — drong  parts  and  unwearied  indudry.  He  rofe  at  fix  the 
whole  "year  round,  and  had  often  fpent  a  bufy  day,  before  others 
began  to  enjoy  it.  His  whole  time  was  marked  out  and  appro¬ 
priated  hi  the  mod  regular  mahner  to  particular  employments,  and 
he  never  fuSered  even  thofe  broken  portions  of  it,  which  are  feidom 
much  regarded,  to  be  idly  thrown  away.  The  drength  of  his  cod* 
ditution  kept  pace  with  the  adlivity  of  his  mind,  and  enabled  hio 
to  go  on  inceliantly  from  one  budnefs  to  another  with  almoft  uor^ 
mitted  application. 

“  It  was  not  becaufc  the  ArchbiHiop  had  lefs  relifh  for  eafe,  or 
kfs  ditlike  to  fatigue  than  other  men,  that  his  diligence  and  perl*^ 
vcrancc  fo  far  exceeded  theirs  ;  but  bccaufe  he  thought  himfclf 
bound  to  labour  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  that  all  indolcoce 
and  felf-indulgcncc,  which  interfered  with  this,  was  in  fome  d^ 
gree  criminal.  Even  the  pleafurcs  of  polite  literature,  which  were 
highly  grateful  to  him,  he  thocight  hiinfclf  obliged  to  relinquiih 
for  the  peculiar  Andies  of  his  profeAion,  and  thefe  again  for  the 
pradticai  duties '  of ’  religion,  and  the  daily  duties  of  commos 
life-  On  this  principle  he  made  it  a  point  to  be  at  all  times 
accellibk.  Even  in  that  early  part  of  the  day,  which  was  rooir 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  retirement  and  Audy:,  if  any  one  came » 
him  on  the  finallcil  pretence  of  budnefs,  he  would  chearfuilj 
facrilicc  thofe  precious  moments  to  duty,  to  civility,  to  the  (lighten 
propriety,  which  he  would  on  no  account  have  given  up  to  relax¬ 
ation  or  repofe. 

This  indeed  was  only  one  inftance,  amongft  many,  of  the 
command  his  Grace  had  obtained  over  his  nioA  favourite  inch"^ 
tions,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  controuled  his  Arongcil  p*: 
fions.  His  temper  was  naturally  quick  and  impatient ;  but 
keeping  a  watchiul  eye  over  the  inovemeucs  of  bis  own  niiod, 
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^fcribine  to  himfclf  certain  excellent  rules  and  precautions^  to 
which  he  inviolably  adhered,  he  fo  totally  fubdued  this  dangerous 
propenfity,  that  few  who  knew  him  had  any'  fufpicion  of  his  bein^ 
f  ubjc6l  to  it*  In  this  indeed,  as  in  other  inllances,  appeared  the  ct- 
fietcy  of  that  relipous  principle,  which  was  the  fupreme  guide  and 
direftor  of  his  actions  and  dehgns*  For  that  fervent  yet  rational  piety, 
which  glowed  in  his  writings,  and  animated  his  devotions,  was  not, 
as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  alfumcd  occationally,  and  laid  aiide  when' 
the  eye  of  the  world  was  not  upon  him,  but  if  was  the  fame  in  pri- 
rate  as  in  public,  to  thofe  whoobferved  him  at  a  diftance,  and  thofc 
whp  lived  and  converfed  intimately  with  him,  who  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  feeing  him  at  all  hours,  and  under  all  circumilanccs,  in  his 
retired  and  ferious,  as  well  as  his  freed  and  mod  chearful  moments* 
The  interefts  of  religion  he  evidently  had  at  heart ;  and  accordingly 
he  was  both  anxious  to  promote  them,  upon  all  occafions,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  not  to  do  or  fay  any  thing  that  might  hurt  thern  in 
the  emmation  of  mankind*  This  it  was  which  kept  up  that  uniform 
decency  and  propriety  fo  remarkable  in  his  whole  deportment,  which 
preferved  him  from  every  unbecoming  levity  of  behaviour  and  con- 
rerfation,  and  added  weight  and  dignity  to  his  chara6ler*' 

“  The  unaltered  kindnefs  which  Dr*  Seeker  (liewed  to  the  two 
ladies  that  lived  with  him  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  that  of 
I  his  death,  (upwards  of  years,)  was  a  remarkable  in  dance  of  dcady 
fricndfhip,  and  (hewed  that  his  foul  was  no  Icfs  formed  for  that 
union  of  virtuous  minds,  than  for  every  other  generous  affection. 
And  indeed  this  difpolition  was  generous  in  the  highed  degree.  Even 
when  his  income  was  but  moderate,  he  lived  hofpitably,  and  gave 
liberally.  As  his  revenues  increafed,  his  beneficence  rofc  in  pro¬ 
portion,  infomuch  that,  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  his  charitable  donations  were  confiderably  more  than  aoool, 
a  year.  In  the  government  of  his  family,  at  the  fame  time,  there 
was  an  ?ir  of  cafe  and  generofity,  without  any  affectation  of  mag¬ 
nificence  or  (how*  His  houfe  was  hofpitable  and  his  table  plentiful, 
yet  plain  and  fimple.  He  wiflied  to  have  every  thing  fultable  to  his 
nnk,  but  would  confent  to  nothing  beyond  it.  He  thought  it  right 
for  one  of  his  dation  and  profellion  to  dlfcountenance,  as  far  as  he 
could,  all  luxurious  elegancies.  He  would  therefore  never  give  into 
fcvcral  fafliionable  accommodations,  nor  admit 'extraordinary  deli- 
cacio  to  his  table,  nor  even  accept  them  when  offered  him*  He 
received  his  company  with  politenefs  and  good-humour,  and  enter¬ 
tained  them,  when  he  was  in  health  and  fpirits,  with  livelv  and  im¬ 
proving  converfation.  Yet  it  mud  be  owned,  that  he  was  not  al¬ 
ways  equally  affable  and  obliging.  There  was  fometimes  a  referve 
and  coldnefs  in  his  manner  that  threw  a  damp  on  converfation,  and 
prevented  drangers  from  l)eing  perfe<5lly  at  their  eafe  before  him. 
It  was  remarkable  that  he  chofe  always  rather  to  talk  of  things  than 

Iperfons ;  was  very  fparing  in  giving  his  opinion  of  characters,  very 
candid  when  he  did.  Of  his  own  good  deeds  or  great  attainments 
he  never  fpoke,  nor  loved  to  hear  others  fpcak.  Compliments  were 
^cry  irkfome  to  him.  They  vifibly  put  him  out  of  humour,  and 
^avc  him  adual  pain ;  and  he  would  fometimes  exprefs  his  dillike 
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ef  them  in  fttch  pUin  terms  as  efFc^lually  prevented  a  repetition  of 
them  from  the  fame  perfon. 

'  To  hib  domcilics  the  Archbifliop  was  a  c^entlc  and  indulgent 
mefier.  Many  of  them  he  fufiered  to  continue  with  their  !anullr3 
in  bis  houfe  after  they  weiC' married.  None  of  them  weie  uifchaiiicd 
on  account  of  ficknefs  or  infirmity,  but  were  alhiicd  with  the  tKjf 
advice  that  could  be  had.  Thofe  who  had  attended  him  in  illneis, 
or  fec\'cd  him  long  and  faithfully^  he  never  failed  to  to  reward  wiih 
an  unfparing  hand.  towards  his  other  dependents,  his  behaviour 
wu%  even  and  friendly  $  and  his  relations  concinually  experienced  his 
affe<fik>Aace  concern  for  their  w'elfarc, 

“  Not  long  after  the  deceafe  of  the  Archbifliop,  his  executors,  in 
pl>edience  to  an  order  left  under  his  (Trace’s  own  hand,  puoiiir.cd 
‘  A  Letter  the  Right  Hon.  Horatio  W.ilpolc,  Efq;  written  [an. 9, 

*  concerning  Bilbops.  in  America  ;*  wherein  the  fcheine  for 
tftabliftiing  Bifhops  in  that  country  is  fet  in  a  clear  point  or  view, 
the  Writer’s  own  fentiments  upon  it  a.c  fully  expiair/u',  anu  aa 
anfwer  is  given  to  the  principal  obiedlon:*  a^ain^i  fuc’h  a  propofa!. 

His  G  race  left  his  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Cfattchimi,’  and  his  ‘  Ma- 

*  nufeript  ^rmons,*  to  be  revifed  and  publilhed  by  his  two  Chaj> 
}ains,  Dr.  Stinton  aiKi  Di .  Portcus  ;  who  accordingly  prefented  the 
public  with  tire  former  in  two. volumes,  oclavo,  and  the  hitter  in 
Icven.  Jn  the  ‘  Le>4itures,’  every  pare  of  chriftian  faith  and  durv 
comprehended  in  the  Catechirin  of  our  Church  is  explained  in 
an  cafy  and  familiar  manner  ;  and  the  *  Sermons,’  are  dcfervedly 
held  in  very  high  efteem.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  pradied 
difeourfes  ;  and  the  fubje^is  of  thefe  are  w'ell  chofen,  and  treated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fiicws  the  Author  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  juft 
ciifcernment,  found  'judgment,  and  good  learning.  His  Grace’j 
Chaplains  publiflied  iikewife  acorre<^^  edition,  in  one  volume,  octavo, 
of  hib  ‘  Eight  Charges  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocefes  ot 

*  Oxford  and  Canterbury :  To  which  are  added,  Inlfru<5i:ions  to 

*  Candidates  for  Orders  ;  and  a  Latin  Speech,  intended  to  have  been 

*  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Convocation  in  1761.’— Thefe  Charges, 
which  were  written  ip  a  plain,  eafy,  and  natural  manner,  cotirain 
many  judicious  and  pertinent  ^irc<5tion8  to  the  Clergy,  conlidcrfd  as 
IMinifters  of  the  Gofpel  in  “general,  arid  of  their  refpeCtive  parllh  1 
in  particular  ;  and  arc  highly  worthy  of  the  ferious  and  attentive 
IKrudli  of  all  who  are  engaged  in,  or  dcligncd  for,  the  Clei> 
cal  Profeflion.  The  ‘  Nine  Sermops,*  on  the  war  and  rebellion, 
publiflied  in  the  year  1758,  by  the  ‘  Author  hirnfclf,  when  he  waS 
Sifliop  of  Oxford)  v\hit^  were  out  of  print,  and  much  fought  after, 
have  been  alfo  reprinted  by  the  bookfellers,*  with  the  addition  of  the 

*  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Mayhew,’  and  the  ‘  Letter  to  Mr.  Horace 

*  pole which  yolunic,  together  with  the*  ^  Fourteen  Occaiu*n.il 
.  ^Sermons,*  printed  by  his  Grace,  in  1766,  and  the  publicatiops 

*  enumerated  above,  complete  the  works  of  Archbilhop  Seeker,  in 

twelve  volumes  Oi!:lavo.’’ .  ’  * 

We  pretend  not  to  otTer  this  extrsft  as  a  fpccimcn  ot  the 
manner  of  our  compiler.  ‘  For  \vc  fofre^t  that  tjic  compo- 

Ction  is  not  his  ;  and  in  general,  it  h;  our  opinion,  that  ia 
•  ■  •  "  :  '  •  '  everv 
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every  portion  of  the  prefent  volume,  he  has  borrowed  largely. 
His  ^^ror  lies  ill  abftaining  from  pointing  to  tlic  vo¬ 
lumes  from  which  he  has  copied  ;  becaufe,  if  he  had  done 
lb,  the  value  of  his  colJeftions  would  liave  appeared  ilie  more 
cafly-  He  could  not,  however,  refill  the  vanity  of  being 
niiftaken  for  an  original' writer  ;  and  rather  than  fulnuit  to 
the  laws  of  jullicc  and  honefty,  he  has  rifqued  the  danger  of 
being  treated  as  an  iinjxjftor.  At  the  fame  time  it  is 
fervablc  that  it  is  from  his  apprehenfions  upon  this  head,  thai 
he  has  avoided  to  prefix  his  name  to  his  publication. 

As  10  the  clcg)^  written  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  by  Mr. 
Duncoml)e,  which  cortcludes  the  volume  before  us,  it  de- 
ferves  not  commendation,  it  can  only  be  gathered  frpm  iti 
that  Mr.  Duncombe  is  a  better  antiquary  tlran  a  po.ee,  • 


Art..  VI.  The  Noble  Pea/anf  •,  a  Comic  Opera,  in  Three  .os 

pert'orined  at  the  'Fheatic-Royal,  in  the  Hay-Market,  By  Thot 
raaa  Holcroft../8vo,, . IS,  Roblnlbu.  1784. 

The  ftory  of  this  dramatic  performance  is  founded  upon 
the  lomantic  idea  of  a  prince,  who,  having  heard  much 
0}  the  beauty  and  accomplifhnients  of  a  young  lady,  fees  her 
in  difguire,  and  falling  in  love  with  her,  determines  if  poffible 
to  obtain  her  afredions  under  the  form  of  a  peafant,  refolved, 
“  if  he  cannot  firft  win  her  heart,  never  to  alk  her  hand.^^ 
The  progrefs  of  the 'drama  confifts  in  a  continual  conteft 
between  earl  Egbert,  a  puffing  coward,  who  by  a  thoufand 
artifices  is  enabled  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  enterprife, 
and  the  royal  lover,  The..hand  of  Edwitha  is  demanded  by 
AnlafF,  the  Dane,  and  being  refufed,  he.  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  a  barbarian,  makes  war  upon  earl  Walter,  her  father. 
The  brother, of  Anlaffis  killed  in  the  battle  by  the  noble 
peafant,  but  the  dead  body  is  ftripped  of.  its  armour  by  earl 
Egbert,  and,  like  another  Falftaff,  he  runs  away  wkh  all  the 
young  prince’s  reputation.  In  a  fecond  adventure  the  noble 
peafant  kills  a  wolf,  and  earl  Egbert  cuts  off  his  head.  At 
length  however,  AnlafF  having  challenged  to  fingle  combat 
the  murderer  of  his  brother,  earl  Egbert  is  reduced  to  the 
greatcft  diftrefs,  and  Leoline,'  the  prince,  taking  advantage 
of  his  confufion,  obliges  him  to  feign  acceptance  of  the 
combat,  and  clothes  Jiimfelf  in  his  armour,  that,  he  may 
by  this  means  retain  his  difguife  to  the  moment  of  vifto- 

It  will  be  readily  feen  that  this  ftory  is  full  of  vvildnefs  and 
improbability  ;  but  \vc  ought  by  no  means  to  forget  that  the 
piece  of  which  it  is  the  outline,  is  a  comic  opera.  This  is 
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a  fpccics  of  compofition,  that  bids  defiance  to ’the.  fevertf 
Jaws  of  criticifm,  and  in  which  the  refinements  of  the  higher 
com'edjr,  and  the  accurate  difcrioiinations  of  charafter,  would 
in  realitv  be  much  mifplaced.  The  Noble  Peafant  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mod  ingenious  trifle.  If  the  part  of  earl  Egbert 
is  interfperfed  with  a  large  vein  of  buflFoonery,  this  (can  dif- 
plcafe  none  but  a  faftidious  critic.  And  it  deferves  to 
remarked  that  the  buffoonery  and  trifling  of  Mr.  Holcroft 
are  extremely  different  from  that  meagre  ftyle  of  punning  and 
word-catching  by  which  feme  of  his  contemporary  dramatifts 
are  diftinguifhed.  There  is  an  eafy  and  unaffefted  eloquence 
in  the  vivacity  of  our  author  that  is  highly  attraftive ;  and  it 
is  conftantlyl^rnc  out  by  facility  of  invention,  and  brilliancy 
of  fancy.  'The  only  defeft  we  remark  is  an  offence'^ now  and 
then  committed  againft  the  laws  of  tafte  and  elegance  in  the 
fongs.  But  when  we  recolleft  what  grofs  and  indelicate 
nonfenfe  has  of  late  years  been  palmed  upon  audiences  under 
this  denomination,  we  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Holcroft  has 
been  no  oftencr  feduced  by  this  abfurd  tafte,  than  that  he 
has  fuffered  his  compofition  fometimes  to  be  deformed  by  it. 
Indeed  it  is  the  fongs,  which,  upon  the  whole,  form  the 
moft  confidcrable  ornament  of  the  prefent  performance, 
No  part  of  the  dialogue  can,  we  think,  oc  extraded  without 
injury  to  the  writer ;  but  one  of  thefc  little  pieces  we  will 
take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

Winter. 


Ere  the  beard  of  thiftlc  fails  ; 

Ere  the  tadpoles  ^ag  their  tails  j 
When  the  maids  with  milking^pails 
Doff  their  mits  and  blow  their  nails  ; 
When  the  cottage  chimney  fmokes, 

And  waggifh  letchers  crack  their  jokes 
By  the  glowing  ember’s  light, 

And  fright  the  girls,  with  talc  of  Sprite^ 
Then  will  we,  o’er  ale  and  cakes. 

Brag  of  feats  at  Autumn  wakes. 

Spring. 


When  the  fwallows  twittering  fing 
Of  the  lovely  birth  of  Spring  ; 

When  Bridegrooms  make  our  three  bells  ring, 
Ding  dong  ding— ding  done  ding ; 

When  the  Valley’s  face  is  Iwn 
Veil’d  in*  many  a  (hade  of  green  ; 
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When  girls  of  hufbands  nightly  dreamy 
And  jolly  fwains  get  clouted  cream  ; 

Then  we^  upon  fwcet  primrofe  bedsy 
Will  rant  our  glees  and  reft  our  heads* 

Summer. 

III. 

When  the  young  fro^  fears  the  rook  ; 

When  the  kine  ftand  in  the  brook ; 

When  fleepy  louts  lofe  many  a  crook. 

And  codlings  drop  when  trees  are  (hook  | 

When  fait  mufhrooms  nightly  fpring, 

And  martins  dip  the  dappled  wing  '; 

When  the  fun  with  ftrait-down  hesim 

Lathers  ^ivell  the  lufty  team  ;  * ' 

Then  beneath  new  hay-ricks  we 

Will  fing  with  might  and  merry  glee* 

Autumn, 

IV, 

When  the  fickle  and  the  feythe 
Make  the  ruddy  Fanner  blythe ; 

When  Hodge  the  bulky  (hcaf  doth  writhe. 

And  the  fat  Vicar  claims  his  tythe  ; 

When  Autumn  yields  her  golden  ftore, 

Till  well-fillM  barns  can  hold  no  more  ; 

When  ripe  fruits  prefs  the  plenteous  board, 

And  old  wives  cull  their  wintry  hoard  ; 

Then  will  we,  when  labour’s  o’er, 

At  harveft-home  our  catches  roar.” 

One  or  two  pallages  in  this  fong  ftmek  us  as  bordering 
upon  the  grofsnefs  we  mentioned ;  but  the  next,’  “  This 
World  is  a  Fair,’*  feems  entirely  in  that  tefte.  We  ought 
however  to  remember  the  difadvantages  under  which  our 
author  laboured  in  his  outfet ;  we  ought  to  confider,  that  all 
his  defefts  are  the  defefts  of  education,  and  that  all  his.  merits 
Ve  his  own,  and  then  we.ftiall  think  he  can  never  have 
enough  of  our  indulgence  and  applaufe. 

R. 
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Art.  VII,  Fi^a^e  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,^  Undertaken  by  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  his  Majefty,  for  making  Difeoveries  in' the  Northern 
Hcmifphere.  To  Determine  the  Pofition  and  Extent  of  the  Weft 
Side  of  North  America ;  its  Diftance  from  Afia  ;  and  the  Practi¬ 
cability  of  a  Northern  Paftage  to  Europe.  Performed  under  the 
DircChon  of  Captains  Cook,  Clerkc,  and  Gore,  in  his  Majefty ’j 
Ships  the  Refolution  and  Difeovery.  In  the  Years  1776,  1777, 
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‘1778,  1770,  and  1780.  In  Three  Volumes.  VofrJ.  If. 
written  by  Captain  jaroei  Cook,  F>,  R,  S.  Vol,  III,  byCnpiaia 
James  Kinp,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Illuftraied  .with  Mapsacd 
Charts,  troni  the  Original  Drawings  made  by  Lieutenant  Henrv 
Roberts,  under  the  Direction  ol  Captain  Cook  ;  and  with  ? 
Variety  of  Portraits  of  Perfons,  Views  ot  Places,  and  Hili  irical 
Reprefcntations  of  Remarkable  Incidents,  Drawn  by  Mr. 
during  the  Voyage,  and  Engraved  by  the  moif  eminent  Arrlf:^. 
4to.  3  vols.  with  the  Plates  in  One  Volume  folio.  Uotirdi. 
41*  14.S.  6d.  G.  Nicol,  Bookfeller  to  his  MajePy, 

( Cotuhided  fnmt  our  laji  KumoBr,) 

IN  the  account  of  the  fecond  expedition  to  the  north, 
by  the  way  of  Kamtfchatka,  wc  meet  with  ihelc  aniu- 
ling  particulars, 

‘  Having  paiTed  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Awatika,  on  tlie  ea!l 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  which,  is  about  tour  miks  long,  we  opn:,*i 
a  large  circular  bafon  of  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference ;  auJ, 
at  half  paft  four,  came  to  on  anchor  in  lix  fathoms  water,  bcin^ 
afraid  ot  running  foul  on  a  fr.oal,  or  feme  funk  rocks,  which  are  laid 
by  ISIujlcr,  to  lie  in  the  channel*  of  the  harbour  of  St,  Peter  nnd 
St.  Paul,  The  middle  of  the  boy  was  full  of.  loofe  ice,  drifting  w  rh 
the  tide  ;  but  the. (bores  were,  dill  entirely  blocked  up  with  it.  Great 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  were  fecn  of  various  fpccieS  ;  likcwil'e  ravens 
eagles,  and  large  flights  of  Greenland  pigeons.  Wc  examined  every 
corner  of  the  bay  with  ourglafTes,  in  fearch  of  thetowm  ci  St.  Ikttr 
and  St.  Paul  ;  which,  according  to  the  accounts  given  us  ar  Oon- 
lafka,  wc  had  conceived  to  be  a  place  of  fomc  llrength  and  conlidtr- 
ation.  At  length  we  difeovered,  on  a  narrow’  point  of  land 
north  north  call,  a  few  miferable  log-lioufcs,  ;uid  fomc  conical  hut=, 
raifed  on  poles,  amounting  in  all  to  about  thirty  ;  which,  from  ihcir 
Jituationf  •nQtwItblla»ding  all  the  refpeit  we  wifned  to  entci  rak  nr 
t-  Rufllan  we  were  under  .the  necefliry  of  concfnding  to  be 

I’etrowpaulowKa.  However,  in  jufliceto  the  generous  ainl  qcfpita- 
bic  treatment  we  found  here,  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  anticipate  the 
^eadefS  curiofity,  by  affuring  him,  that  our  difappointment  provtd 
to  be  more  ^  a  laughable  than  a  ferious  nature.  For,  in  this 
tiretdied  extremity  if  the  earth,  fituated  beyond  every  thing  that 
conceived  to  be  mod  barbarous  and  itihofpitabie,  and,  a>  it 
were,  out  of  the  very  re^h  of  civilixation,  barricaded  with 
and  covered  with  fummer  fuow’,  in  a  poor  miferable  port,  tar  in- 
19  lb?  ipeanefl  :ot  our  fiihine  towns,  we  met  with  tcclingsot 
humanity,  joined  to  a  greatnefs  01 mind,  and  elevation  of  fcntiiacnt, 
which  would  havo  done  honour  to  any  nation  or  climate. 

*  During  the  night,  much  ice  drifted  by  us  with  the  tide,  anci:u’ 
tjar-light  I  was  fent  with  the  boats  to  examine  the  bay,  and  delhcr 
the  letters  we  had  brought  from  Oonalulka  to  the  Ruflian  commanccr.® 
■^Vc  diretfted  our  couric  toward  the  village  I  have  juft  meiitionct,* 
and  having  proceeded *as  far  as  wc  were  able  with  the  boats, 
upon  the  ice,  which'  extended  near  half  a  mile  irom  the  Bi 
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Mr.  Webber,  and  two  of  the  fcamrn,  accompanied  me,  whilft  the 
mailer  took  the  pinnace  and  cutter  to  finifli  the  lurrey,  leaving  the 
jolly-boat  behind  to  carry  us  back. 

^  ‘  I  believe  the  inhabitants  had  not  yet  feen  cither  the  (liip  or  the 
boats ;  for  even  after  we  had  got  on  the  ice,  we  could  not  jKreeive 
any  li^^ns  of  a  living  creature  in  the  town.  By  the  time  we  h^d  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  way  on  the  ice,  we  obferved  a  few  men  hurrying  b.ack- 
irard  and  forward,  and  prefently  after,  a  fledge,  drawn  by  dogs  with 
one  of  the  inhabitants  in  it,  came  down  to  the  fea-fide,  oppolite  to 
us.  VVhilfl  we  were  gazing  at  this  unufual  light,  and  admit*- 
inr  the  great  civility  of  this  ftringer,  which  we  imagined  had 
brought  him  to  our  afliflance,  the  man,  after  viewing  us  for  fome 
time  very  attentively,  turned  (hort  round,  and  went  off,  with  greaf 
toward  the  ojirog.  We  were  not  Icfs  chagrined  than  difap^ 
pointed  at  this  abrupt  departure,  as  we  began  to  find  our  journev* 
over  the  ice,  attended  not  only  with  great  difliculty,  but  even  witli 
danger.  We  funk  at  every  flep  almofl  knee  deep  in  the  fnow,  and 
though  wc  found  tolerable  footing  at  the  bottom,  yet  the  weak  parts 
of  the  ice  not  being  difcoverable,  we  wcre.conflantly  expofed  to  the 
rlik  of  breaking  through  it.  This  accident  at  lafi  attually  happened 
tomylelf;  for  flepping  on  quickly  over  a  fufpicious  fpot,  in  order 
to  prefs  with  lefs  weight  upon  it,  I  came  upon  a  fecond,  before  f 
could  flop  myfelf,  which  broke  under  me,  and  in  I  fell.  Luckily, 

1  rofe  clear  of  the  ice,  and  a  man  that  was  a  little  way  behind  with 
I  boat-hook,  throwing  it  tome,  I  laid  it  acrofs  fome  loofe  pieces 
near  me,  and,  by  that  means,  was  enabled  to.  get  upon  firm  ice 
a*ain.* 

‘  As -we  approached  the  fliore,  we  found  the  ice,  contrary  to  our 
cipedations,  more  broken  than  it  had  been  before.  We  were,  how- 
trer,  again  comforted  by  the  fight  of  another  fledge  coming  towards 
us,  but  inflead  of  proceeding  to  our  relief,  the  dri\*er  flopt  fliorf, 
and  began  to  call  out  to  us.  1  immediately  held  up  to  hirn  Ilnijdoft^s 
Ktters ;  upon  which  he  turned  about,  and  fet  off  back  again  full 
fpeed ;  followed,  I  believe,  not  with  the  pi-aycfs  of  any  of  our 
party.  Being  at  a  great  lofs  what  coudufions  to  draw  from  this 
unaccountable  behaviour,  wc  continued  our  march  toward  the 
with  great  circumfpC(fHon,  and  when  we  had  arrived  within  a  quarter 
^  a  mileof  it,  we  perceived  a  body  of  armed  nien'ni  arch  lug  toward 
w.  That  we  might  give  them  as  little  alarm,  and  have  as  peaceable 
an  appearance  as  poflible,  the  two  men  who  hgd  boat-hooks  in 
iHeir  hands,  were  ordered  Into  the  rear,  and  Mr.  Webber  and  mvfelf 
marched  in  front.  The  llulfian  party,  cunflfling  of  about  thiitv 
f^ldiers,  was  headed  by  a  decent  looking  perfon,  with  a  canc  in  his 
i^nd.  He  halted  within  a  tew  yards  of  ' u«,  and  drvw  up  his  men  in 
*  naaftial  and  good.order,  }  delivered  to  him  Ifmylott  *s  letters,  and 
tadcavoured  to, make  him  underfland,  as  well  as  I  could,  (though  I 
-henf  ard  found  in  vain,)  that  we  were  lin^llfli,  and  had  brouuht 
wem  papers  from  Oonalalka,  After  Imvii^’ cxcmiiwd  us  attentiv^iy, 

begun  to  conduct  us  toward  the  village,  in  great  lilcnce  and 
*<>lenjnity,  frequently  halting  his  men,  to  form  them  in  diflereiit 
banners,  and  make  them  perform  fcvcral  parts  of  their  manual  cx- 
^rafe,  probably  with  a  view'  to  flicw  us,  that  if  we  had  the  temerity 
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'1778,  1770,  and  ly^o.  In  Three  Vnhimes.  Vof;T.  and  If. 
written  by  Captain  jaroei  Cook,  R,  S.  Vcl,  III,  byCnntairi 
James  King,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Illuftraird  .With  Maps  and 
Charts,  from  the  Original  Drawings  made  by  Lieutenant  Hearv 
Roberts,  under  the  Direction  ot  Captain  Cook  ;  and  w  ith  a 
Variety  of  Portraits  of  Perfons,  View  s  of  Places,  and  riili  irical 
Reprcfentarlons  of  Remarkable  Incidents,  Drawn  by  Ivir.  \\\*o 
during  the  Voyage,  and  Engraved  by  the  molt  eminent  Arrlf;<. 
4to.  3  vols.  with  the  Plates  in  One  Volume  folio.  Cotirdi. 

4I.  14.S.  6d.  G.  Nicol,  Bookfeller  to  his  MajePy. 

« 

(Concluded  frem  our  lafi  Kumher,) 

IN  the  account  of  the  fecond  expedition  to  the  north, 
by  the  way  of  Kamtfchatka,  we  meet  with  thefc  amu- 
fing  particulars, 

‘  Having  paflTed  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Awatfka,  on  the  eail 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatica,  which. is  about  tour  miles  long,  we  opti.ed 
a  large  circular  bafon  of  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference  ,*  aud, 
at  half  paft  four,  came  to  an  anchor  in  lix  fathoms  w  ater,  bcin; 
afraid  ot  rqnning  foul  on  a  fiioal,  or  feme  funk  rocks,  which  are  laid 
by  MuHcr,  to  lie  in  the  channel*  of  the  liarb<jur  of  St.  Peter  n  J 
St.  Paul,  The  middle  of  the  bay  was  full  of.  loofe  ice,  driftings  u  rh 
the  tide  ;  but  thc.lhores  were  dill  entirely  blocked  up  with  it.  Orent 
Docks  of  wdld  tbw’l  were  fecn  of  various  fpcciciJ  ;  likcv.il'c  raven?, 
eagles,  and  large  flights  of  Greenland  pigeons.  Wc  examined  every 
corner  of  the  bay  with  ourglafTes,  in  fearch  of  the  tow  n  of  St.  IVttr 
and  St.  Paul  ;  which,  according  to  the  accounts  given  us  ar  Oon- 
latka,  wc  had  conceived  to  be  a  place  of  lomc  flrength  and  con!idtr* 
ation.  At  length 'we  difeovered,  on  a  narrow’  point  of  land  t  )::.: 
north  north  call,  a  few’  miferable  log-lioufes,  and  fomc  conicji  h  :t?, 
raifed  on  poles,  amounting  in  all  to  about  thirty  ;  which,  from  their  1 
iltuation,  •notwltbllaiiding  all  the  refpedit  we  wifned  to  entcrtaii;  nr 
t.  Ruflian  ejlropy  we  were  under  .the  necefliry  of  conc/uding  to  be 
IVtiowpaulowSca.  However,  in  jufliceto  the  generous  aini  licfpita- 
ble  treatment  wc  found  here,  I  fliali  beg  leave  to  anticipate  the 
^eadefS  curiofity,  by  affuring  him,  that  our  difappointment  proved 
to  be  more  of  a  iaughabie  than  a  fciious  nature.  For,  iii  this 
iiretcfaed  cxtrciairy  of  the  earth,  fituated  beyond  every  thing  that 
conceived  to  be  moil  barbarous  and  inhofpitablc,  and,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  very  reach  of  civiliaation,  bariicadeil  with 
and  covered  with  fummer  fnow',  in  a  poor  miferable  port,  far  in* 
-tpeanefl  ot  our  fifhii^  tow  ns,  we  met  with  tccllngs  oi 
hurnanity,  joined  to  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  elevation  of  fcntiincnt, 
W’hi^  W’ould  hay«  done  honour  to  any  nation  or  climate. 

^  During  the  night,  much  ice  drifted  by  us  with  the  tide,  and  a: 
tjardight  I  was  fent  with  the  boats  to  examine  the  bay,  and  deliver 
The  letters  we  had  brought  from  Oonalulka  to  the  Ruflian  commander. 
■\Vc  diretfted  our  con rie  toward  the  village  I  have  juft  mentiumc, 
and  having  proceeded  as  far  as  we  were  able  with  the  boars,  wett» 
•upon  the  ice,  which-  extended  near*  half  a  mile  from  the 
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Mr-  Webber,  and  two  of  the  feamrn,  accompanied  me,  wbilft  the 
mailer  took  the  pinnace  and  cutter  to  Hnidi  the  lurvey,  leaving  the 
jolly-boat  behind  to  carry  us  back. 

^  ‘  I  believe  the  inhabitants  had  not  yet  feen  cither  the  fliip  or  the 
boats ;  for  even  after  we  had  got  on  the  ice,  we  could  not  jKreeive 
any  li?^ns  of  a  living  creature  in  the  town.  By  the  time  we  h;id  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  way  on  the  ice,  we  obferved  a  few  men  hurrying  b^ck- 
irard  and  forward,  and  prefently  after,  a  (ledge,  drawn  by  dogs  with 
one  of  the  inhabitants  in  it,  came  down  to  the  (ca-fide,  oppofite  to 
us.  VVhilft  we  were  gazing  at  this  unufual  light,  and  adrnir^ 
inr  the  great  civility  of  this  (Irtnger,  which  we  imagined  had 
brought  him  to  our  alfiftancc,  the  man,  after  viewing  us  for  fonic 
time  very  attentively,  turned  fhort  round,  and  went  off,  with  greaf 
fpc?d,  toward  the  ojirog.  We  were  not  Icfs  chagrined  than  difap-^ 
pointed  at  this  abrupt  departure,  as  we  began  to  find  our  journey 
over  the  ice,  attended  not  only  with  great  difficulty,  but  even  w  ith 
danger.  We  funk  at  every  ilep  almoft  knee  deep  in  the  fnovv,  and 
tncugh  wc  found  tolerable  footing  at  the  bottom,  yet  the  weak  parts 
of  the  icc  not  being  difcovcrable,  we  were,  con  (la nt  I y  expofed  to  tlic 
illk  of  breaking  through  it.  This  accident  at  laft  adfually  happened 
tomyfelf ;  for  (Icpping  on  quickly  over  a  fufpicious  fpot,  in  order 
to  prefs  with  lei's  weight  upon  it,  I  came  upon  a  fecond,  before  f 
could  flop  inyfelf,  which  broke  under  me,  and  in  I  fell.  Luckily, 

1  rofe  clear  of  the  ice,  and  a  man  that  was  a  little  way  behind  with 
I  boat-hook,  throwing  it  tome,  I  laid  it  acrofs  fome  loofe  pieces 
near  me,  and,  by  that  means,  was  enabled  to,  get  upon  firm  icc 
a*ain;  ' 

‘  As  we  approached  the  (liore,  wc  found  the  ice,  contrary  to  our 
fipcdations,  more  broken  than  it  had  been  before.  We  were,  how- 
ftcr,  again  comforted  by  the  fight  of  another  (ledge  coming  towards 
us,  but  infiead  of  proceeding  to  our  relief,  the  dri\»rr  (lopt  (liorr, 
and  began  to  call  out  to  us.  1  immediately  held  up  to  him  Ifmyloff’s 
Itttcrs;  upon  which  he  turned  about,  and  fet  oft*  back  again  full 
(peed;  followed,  I  believe,  not  with  the  prayers  of  any  of  our 
part)\  Being  at  a  great  lofs  what  coudufions  to  draw  from  this 
unaccountable  behaviour,  wc  continued  our  march  towand  the 
with  great  circumfpc(5Hon,  and  when  \yc  had  arrived  within  a  quarter 
•fa  mile  of  it,  we  perceived  a  body  of  armed  men  marching  toward 
us.  That  we  might  give  them  as  little  alarm,  and  have  as  peaceable 
an  appearance  as  poffible,  the  two  men  who  hgd  boat-hooks  in 
tHcir  hands,  were  ordered  i-n to  the  rear,  and  Mr.  Webber  and  nn-reif 
n'3r(:hcd  in  front.  The  flulFian  party,  c^nfifting  of  about  thiitv 
^idlers,  w»as  headed  by  a  decent  looking  perfon,  with  a  canc  in  liis 
‘wnd.  >  halted  within  a  few  yards  of  ' u«,  and  drew  up  his  okmi  in 
*niartial  and  good. order,  I  delivered  to  him  Ifmyloft  *s  lasers,  ami 
endeavoured  to. make  him  undertland,  as  well  as  I  could,  (though  I 
^^ent'ard  found  in  vain,)  that  we  were  lingllfli,  and  had  brotight 
Uan  papers  from  Oonalalka,  After  Imv i ng  exe mi iK*d  us  attentively, 

begun  to  conduct  us  toward  the  village,  in  great  lilence  and 
‘<>lenjnity,  frequently  hailing  his  men,  to  form  them  in  different 
banners,  and  make  them  perform  fcvcral  parts  of  their  manual  cx- 
^•cifc,  probably  withu  view  to  flic w  us,  tliat  if  we  had  the  temerity 
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to  offer  any  violence,  we  (hould  have  to  deal  with  men  who  wen 
not  Ignorant  of  their  buhnefs. 

^  Though  I  was  all  this  time  in  my  wet  clothes,  {hivering  with 
cold,  and  fufficiently  indmcd  to  the  mod  unconditional  fubmiffioD, 
without  having  my  tears  violently  alarmed  ;  yet  it  was  impolhble  not 
to  be  diverted  with  this  military  ]>anide,  notwithdanding  it  was  at* 
tended  with  the  mod  unfeafonable  delays  At  length,  we  arrived  at 
the  houfe  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  party,  into  which  we 
were  ufliered ;  and,  after  no  fmall  dir  in  giving  orders,  and  dif. 
}X)ling  of  the  military  without  doors,  our  hod  made  his  appearance, 
accompanied  by  another  perfon,  whom  we  underdood  to  be  the 
fccrctary  of  the  port.  One  of  Ifmyloff^s  letters  was  now  opened, 
and  the  other  fent  off,  by  a  fpecial  meffenger,  to  Bolcheretik,  1 
town  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka,  where  the 
Ruffian  commander  of  this  province  ufually  refides* 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  dhat  they  had  not  fecn  the  Ihip  the  pir* 
ceding  day,  when  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  nor  indeed  this 
morning,  till  our  boats  were  pretty  near  the  ice.  The  panic  with 
which  the  difeovery  had  druck  them,  we  found,  had  been  very 
confiderable.  The  garrifon  w'as  immediately  put  under  arms.  Two 
fmall  field-pieces  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  commander’s 
houfe,  and  pointed  toward  our  boats ;  and  (hot,  powder,  and  light* 
cd  matches  were  all  ready  at  hand, 

*  The  officer,  in  vvhofc  houfe  wc  w^rc  at  prefent  entertained, 
was  aferjeant,  and' the  commander  of  the  oftrog.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindnefs  and  hofpitality  of  his  behaviour,  after  he  had 
recovered  from  the  alarm  occafioned  by  our  arrival.  We  found  the 
houfe  infufferably  hot,  but  exceedingly  neat  and  clean.  After  I 
had  changed  my  clothes,  w'hich  the  lerjeant’s  civility  had  enabled 
me  to  do,  by  turnifhing  me  with  a  complete  fuit  of  his  ow'n,  wc 
were  invited  to  fit  down  to  dinner,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  the 
bed  he  could  procure  ;  and,  confidering  the  fhortnefs  of  time  he 
had  to  provide  it,  was*  managed  with  fome  ingenuity.  As  there 
was  not  time  to  prepare  foup  an^houiUi^  we  had,  in  their  dead,  feme 
cold  beef  diced,  with  hot  water  poured  over  it.  We  had  next  a  large 
bird  roaded,  of  a  fpecies  with  which  I  was  unacquainted,  but  of  a 
very  excellent  tade.  After  having  eaten  a  part  of  this,  it  was  taken 
off,  and  we  were  ferved  w'ith  fifh  dreffed  two  different  ways ;  and, 
foon  after,  the  bird  again  made  its  appearance,  in  favoury  and  fweet 
pate\  Our  *  liquor,  of  which  I  dial!  have  to  fpeak  hereafter,  was 
of  the  kind  called  by  the  Rufiians  quafs^  and  was  by  much  the  worft 
part  of  the  entertainment.* 

About  ten  o’clock,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fourth  of  May, 
a  letter  arrived  on  board  the  Refolution,'  from  major  Behni, 
the  commander  of  Kamtfchatka,  to  captain  Clerke.  This 
letter  was  fent  by  a  Ruffian  merchant,  from  Bolcheretlt 
named  Fcdolitch,  and  the  other  a  Gprman,  called  Port- 
An  uncommon  degree  of  fatisfaftion  was  vifible  in  the 
countenances  of  the  Ruffians  (who  had  hitherto  been  under 
fome  unaccountable  apprehenfidns)  on  tlie  German’s  find¬ 
ing  a  perfbu  among  the  Englifh,  with  whom  he  could  con* 

verle. 
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y^rfe.  This  was  Mr.  Webber,  who  fpoke  the  German 
language  perfeftly  well ;  and  at  laft,  though  with  fome 
di&ulty,  convinced  them  that  they  were  Englifhmen  and 
friends.  Mr.  Port  being  introduced  to  captain  Clerke,  de¬ 
livered  to  him  the  commander’s  letter,  which  was  written  in^ 
German,  and  was  merely  compliniental,  inviting  him  and 
his  officers  to  Bolchercdk,  to  which  place  the  people  who 
brought  it  .were  to  conduct  them,  ^ing  now  enabled  to 
converfc  with  the  Ruffians  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  with 
tolerable  facility,  the  firft  inejuiries  of  the  Englilh  were  di- 
refted  to  the  means  of  procuring  a  fupply  of  frefli  provifions 
and  naval  ftores  ;  from  the  want  of  which  latter  article,  in 
particular,  it  appeared,  that  they  had  been  for  fome  time  in 
great  dlftrefs.  On  enquiry  it  appeared,  that  the  whole  Hock 
of  live  cattle,  which  the  country  about  the  bay  could  furnifh, 
amounted  only  to  two  heifers  ;  and  thefe  the  ferjeant  very 
readily  promiled  to  procure  for  them. 

*  Our  applications  were  next  made  to  the  merchant,  but  we  found 
the  terms  upon  which  he  offered  to  ferve  us,  fo  exorbitant,  that 
j  captain  Clerke  thought  it  neceflary  to  fend  an  officer  to  vifit  the. 
commander  at  Bolcheretfk,  and  to  inquire  into  the  price  of  (lores  at 
that  place.  As  foon  as  this  determination  was  communicated  to 
Mr.  rort,^  he  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  the  commander,  to  inform 
him  of  our  intentions,  and,  at  the  fame  time;  to  clear  us  from  the 
fufpicions  that  were  entertained*with  refpe^  to  the  defignation  and 
purpofesof  ourvoyate. 

‘  Captain  Clerke  having  thought  proper  to  fix  on  me  for  thia 
fcnricc,  I  received  orders,  together  with  Mr.  Webber,  who  was  to 
iccompany  me  as  interpreter,  to  be  ready  to  fet  out  the  next  day. 
It  proved,  however,  too  llormy,  as  did  alfo  the  fixth,  for  beginning  a 
journey  through  fo  wild  and  dcfolate  a  country ;  but,  on  the  feventh, 
the  weather  appearing  more  favourable,  we  fet  out  early  in  the 

I  morning  in  the  (hip’s  boats,  with  a  view  t^reach  .the  entrance  of 
the  Awatlka  at  high  water,  on  account  of  the  (lioals  with  which 
the  mouth  of  that  river  abounds  :  here  the  country  boats  were  to 
meet  us,  and  carry  us  up  the  llream. 

*  Captain  Gore  was  now  added  to  dur  party,  and  we  were  at¬ 
tended  by  Melfrs.  Port  and  Fedo(itfch,  with  two  collacks,  and  were 
provided,  by  our  c^)ndu61or8,  with  warm  furred  clothing  ;  a  precau¬ 
tion  which  we  foon  found  very  nccelTary,  as  it  began  to  fnow  bri(kly 
juft  after  we  fet  out.  At  eight  o’clock,  being  (lopped  by  (lioal  water, 
about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  fome  final  I  canoes,  be- 
longing  to  the  Camtfchadales,  took  lip  us  and  our  baggage,  and 
carried  us  over  a  fpit  of  fand,  which  is  thrown  up  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  river,  and  which,  they  told  us,  was  continually  (liifting. 
When  we  had  crolTed  this  (hoal,  the  water  again  deepened  ;  and  here 
wc  found  a  commodious  boat,  built  and  fliapcd  like  a  Norway  yawl, 
l[^y  to  convey  us  up  the  river,  together  with  canoes  for  our 
|»ggagc. 
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*  Th«  mouth  of  the  Awatflca  is  abom  aql^arter  of  a  mile  bro:\c» 
and  as  wc  advanced,  it  narrowed  very  gradually.  After  wc  had 
prorceded  a  few  miles,  tve  palfed  ffcv^rai  bfanchts,  which,  wc  were 
H»ld,  emptied  thcmfelves  into  other  parts  of  the  bay  ;  and  that  fon;c 
•of  thefe  on  the  left  hmid,  fJoired  into  the  Fatatounca  river.  lt» 
general  direction  froiw  boy^  for  the  firlt  ten  mlles)  is  to  t':x 
north,  after  which  U  fiirns  fo  the  weliward :  this  bend  exceptc^^, 
It  prelihrves,  for  the  moft  pfart^  a  (Iraight  courfc  ;  and  thccountr;, 
through  which  it  flows,  to  the  diflance.of  near  thirty  miles  trofu 
the  fca,  is  low  and  flat,  and  fiibje6t  to  frequent  inundations.  \\\ 
were  puflied  forward  by  fix  men,  with  lo^  poles,  three  at  e-ict 
end  of  the  boat  ;  -two  of  whom  were  collacics,  the  others  karat, 
fchadalcs ; .  and  advanced,  againfl  a  ftrong  flream,  at  the  rate,  as 
TV’cll  as  I  could  judge,  of  about  thfee'  miles  an  hour.  Our  Kamt. 
fchadales  bore  this  (cvere  labour,  with  great  lloutncfs^  for  ten 
-bours  ;  during  whkh  we  flopped  only  once,  and  that  for  a  fliort 
time,  whilfl  they  took  fomc  little  refreflimeot.  As  we  had  b:fn 
told,  at  our  firfl  fetting  out  in  the  morningf  that  we  fhouid  eafiy 
reach  an  ojirog^  called  Kirratchin,  the  fame  nighty  wc  were  much 
difappointed  to  jind  ourfelves,  at  fun-fet^  fifteen  miles  from  tint 
place.  This  wx  attributed  to  the.  delay  occafioned  In  pafling  the 
ihoals  wx  had  met  with*  both  at  the.  entrance  of  the  river^  andia 
•fevcral  other  places^  as  wc  proceeded  up  it  \  for  our  boat  being  the 
iirfl  that  had  palled  up  the  river^  the  guides  were  not  acquainted 
w^ith  the  fituation  of  the  flufeiug  fand^banks,  and  Unfortunately  the 
fnovv  uot  having  yet  begun  to  melt^  the  ihallownefs  ol  the  rlter 
was  at  its  extreme. 

*  The  fatigue  our  men  had  already  undergone^  and  the  diflacult? 
of  navigating  the  river,  which  would  have  been  much  cncfc4fcu 
by  the  cLarknels  of  the  night,  obliged  us  to  give  op  all  tliough^dt 
continuing  our  journey  that  evening.  Having  therefore  found  a 
place,  tolerably  fl^ltertd,  and  cleared  it  of  the  Tnow^  wc  creClcda 
i'mall  marquee^  which  we  bad  brought  with  us  ;  and,  by  the  al- 
fiflance  of  a  brilk  fire,  and  fomc  good  punch,  palled  the  night  not 
very  unplcafantly.  The  only  inconvenience  wc  laboured  umi- 
tvasi  the  being  obliged  to  make  the  fire  at  fome  diftance  from  uj. 
For,  although  the  ground  was,  to  all  appearance,  dry  enough  be¬ 
fore,  yet  when  the  fire  was  lighted,  it  loon  thawed  all  the  parw 
round  it  into  an  ablblute  puddle.  We  admired  much  the  alcrtnfU 
and  expedition  with  which  the  Kamtfchadales  creded  our  martiutu 
and  cooked  our  provl lions ;  but  what  was  moil  unexpefted,  ^ 
found  they  had  brought  with  them  their  tea-kettles,  confiderin^ 
It  as  the  greateft  hardlhip  not  to  dmik  tea  two  or  three  times  s 
day. 

‘  We  fet  out  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  in  the  morning,  and  Hs: 
not  advanced  far  before  we  were  met  by  the  Toion^  or  chict  oi 
Karatchin,  who  had  been  apprized  of  our  coming,  and  had  pro¬ 
vided  canoes  that  were  lighter,  and  better  contrived  for  navigatm^ 
the  higher  parts  of  the  river.  A  commodious  vcflel,  confiding  ^ 
two  canoes,  laflicd  dole  together  with  crofs  fpars,  lined  with  k*’ 
Ikins,  and  fiirnilhed  with  fur  cloaks,  w^as  alfo  provided  lor  '5- 
Wc  now  went  on  \cvy  rapidly,  the  Joion\  people  being  both 


women,  wnuii  tnoic  wno  were  unmarnco,  Droiig&t  tnc  naMMCKtues 
ur*der  the  hair,  and  fuffcred  it  to  flow.loolc  bebiod* 

•  This  ojiro^  was  plcafantK’  iituatcd  by  the  fidd  of. the  river;  and 

fsrfided  of  three  log-houfes  ;  three  jourts^  or  houfijs  made  under 
^ouedyand  nineteen  or  fumntcr.  habitatiuna.  Wc  were 

conduced  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Toion^  who  was  a  plain  decent 
man,  bdrn  of  a  RulTIan  woman,  by  a  'Kamtfcliadalc  father.  His 
hoi»fe,  like  all  the  rell  In  this  country,  W’as  divided-  into  two 
apartments.  A  long  narrow  table,  with  a  bench  round  it,  was 
ill  the  ftfrn  iture  w'e  fow  in  the  outer;  and  the  lioufkold  ifuft'ot' 
theinft^y  which  was  the  kitchen,  was  not  left  iintplrc  and  fcanty. 
B'Jt  the'  kind  attention  of  our  hotf,  and  the.  hearty  welcome  wc 
netired,  m(>re  than  corapenlated  for  the  poverty  of  his  lodgings,  - 

•  Ills  wife  proved  an  excellent  cook  ;  and  Icrved  us  with  /ifii  ami 
jyme  of  differeftc  forts,  and  *  various  kinds  of  heath-berries,  that 
Wbeen  kept-  fince  the  laft  year.  Whilft  wc  were  at  dinner  ki  tbia 
mHcublchut,  the  guclfs  of  a  people,  with  whofe  exlftencc  wc  had 
before be^  fcarcc  acquainted,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable 
jfbhc,  a  folitaVy,  half-worn  pewter  fpoon,  whole  lhape  wa»  familia.r 
tb  tts,  attra^ed  our  attention  ;  andi  on  examloution,  wc  tbuiwi  it. 
ihmpipd  OB  fhc  back  with  the  word  London.  1  cannot  pafs  over  thit 
cifcumliance  in  iilencc^  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleafanc 
thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  rerucnibranccs  it  excited 
in  us.  Thole,  who  have  experienced  the  dS'ccfs  that  long  nbfeiicc 


will  rcadify  conceive  the  plcalarc  lucn  trining  incidents  can  give. 
|To  the  philof<>pher  and  the  politician,  they  may  perhaps  fugged 
irtflefhotts  of  aditr'crcin  nature.* 

I  Having  efnbarked  on  the  Bolchoireka,  In  canoes,  our' 
|travellers  arrived,  by  a  dreary,  difficult,  and  urKomforiable 
[Mvigation,  at  the  town  ot  Bolcherctik.*  ^ 

I  ‘  As  wc  approached  the  capital,  we  were  forry  to  obferv'e,  from 
RS  appearance  of  much  dir  and  bufile,  that  we  were  to  be  received 
N  form.  Decent  clothes  had  been,  for  fbmc  time,  a  fcarcc  com- 
J^ity  amongil  us  ;  and  our  travelling  dreHcs  were  made  up  of  a 
l^rleique  mixture  of  Eun.»pcan,  Indian,  and  Kamtfchatdalc  fafln- 
\Vc  therefore  thought  it  would  be  too  rdicuious  to  make  a  pa- 
In  this  trim  through  the  metropolis  of  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  as  w& 
a  crowd  colkckd  on  tlve  bank*  of  the  river,  and  were  told  the 
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commatider  would  be  at  the  water-fide  to  receive  us,  we  (lopped  (liorf 
at  a  foldier’s  houft,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  from 
whence  we  fent  Port  with  a  meilage  to  his  excellency,  acquainting 
him,  that  the  moment  we  had  put  off  our  travelling  dreifes,  we 
would  pay  our  refpe^b  to  him  at  his  own  houfe;  and  to  beg  he 
would  not  think  of  waiting  to  condudl  us.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  perhded  in  his  intentions  of  paying  us  this  compliment,  we  lo| 
no  farther  time  in  attiring  ourfclvcs,  but  made  all  the  halle  in  our 
power  to  join  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  1  obferved  my  cotih 
panions  to  be  as  awkward  as  I  felt  myfelf,  in  making  our  hrA  faluu* 
tions  }'  bowing  and  feraping  being  marks  of  good  breeding  that  we 
had  now,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  been  totally  unaccuAomed  to. 
The  manner  in  which  we  were  received  by  the  commander,  was  the 
mofl  engaging  that  could  be  conceived,  and  increafed  my  morti&a* 
tion,  at  finding,  that  he  had  almoA  entirely  forgot  the  Freoch 
language;  fo  that  the  fatisfadtion  of  converfing  with  him  was 
wholly  confined  to  Mr.  Webber,  who  fpoke  the  German,  his  natire 
tongue* 

*  In  company  with  major  Behm,  was  captain  Shmaleff,  the  fecood 
in  command,  and  another  officer,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  roer* 
chants  of  the  place.  They  conducted  us  to  the  commander’s  houfe, 
where  we  were  received  by  his  lady  with  great  civility,  and  found 
sea  and  other  refrefliments  prepared  for  us.  After  the  firA  compli¬ 
ments  were  over,  Mr.  Webber  was  defired  to  acquaint  the  major 
as’ith  the  objcdl  of  our  journey,  with  our  w'ant  of  naval  Aores,  flour, 
and  frefli  proviAons,  and  other  necclTaries  for  the  (hips  crews ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  affure  him,  that  we  wero  fen  Able,  from  what  ws 
had  already  feen  of  the  condition  of  the  country  about  Awatika  bay, 
we  could  not  expet^  much  aAiAance  from  him  in  that  quarter  ;  thk 
the  impoffibility  of  fending  heavy  Aores  acrofs  the  peninfula,  during 
the  prefent  feamn  of  the  year,  was  but  too  apparent,  from  the  di£ 
culties  we  had  met  with  in  our  journey ;  and  that,  long  before  any 
material  change  could  take  place,'  we  Aiould  be  under  the  needby 
of  proceeding  on  our  voyage.  We  were  here  interrupted  by  the 
commander,  who  obferved,  that.wc  did  not  yet  know  what  they 
were  capable  of  doing ;  that,  at  leaA,  it  was  not.  his  bulincA  to 
think  Of  the  difikultics  of  fupplying  our  wants,  but  only  to  learn 
what  were  the  articles  we  Ao^  in  need  of,  and  the  longeA  tiroeve 
could  allow  him  for  procuring  them.  After  expreffing  our  fente 
of  his  obliging  difpoAtion,  we  gave  him  a  liA  of  the  naval  Acres, 
the  number  ot  cattle,'  and  the  quantity  of  Aour,  we  were  dircdledio 
purchafe,  and  told  him,  that  wepurpofed  recommencing  our  voyage 
about  the  Afth  of  J  une. 

*  Our  converfation  afterw^ard  turned  upon  different  fubje^s  ;  anjl 
it  will  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  our  enquiries  were  principally  <1** 
re^ed  to  the' obtaining  fomc  information  refpeSing  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Having  now  been  abfent  three  years,  we  had  flattered  our- 
felvcs  with  the  certainty  of  receiving  intelligence  from  major  Behm, 
which  could  not  fail  of  being  intercAing  ;  and  I  cannot  exprels  the 
difappointment  wc  felt,  on  finding,  that  he  had  no  news  to  cornniJ- 
nicate  of  a  much  later  date  than  that  of  our  departure  from  Eng¬ 
land. 


*  Abex 
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*  About  fcven  o’clock,  the  commander,  cqtKeivkig  we  mig'hc  be 
with  our  journey,  and  defirous  of  taking  fooie  repofe,  beg*^ 
otd  be  might  conduft  us  to  our  lodgings*  It  was  in^vain  that  we 
proicftcdag^inft  a  compliment  which  we  had  certainly,  no  titlc  to 
expeS,  but  that  of  being  ftrangers ;  a  circumftance  which  feeinedi 
in  the  opinion  of  this  generous  Livonian,  to  counterbalance  every 
other  confidcration.  In  our  way,  we  pafled  by  two  guard-hou(]b% 
where  the  naen  were  turned  out  under  arms,  in  compliment  to  captaiii 
Gore;  and  were  afterward  brought  to  a  very  neat  and  decent  hpufe« 
which’  the  m^or  gave  us  to  underiland  was  to  be  our  refidence, 
during  our  llay.  Two  fentinels  were  polled  at  j  the  dqor  ;  and  in  a; 
houfe  adjoining  there  was  a  ferjeant’s  guard.  Having  (liewn  us  intQ 
oor  apartments,  the  Tnajor  took  his  leave,  with  a  promife  to  fee 
tk  next  day;  and  we  were  left  to  find  out,  at  our  leifurc,  all  tha 
coofcaiencies  that  he  had  mod  amply  provided  for  us;  A  foldicr« 
called  a  futpr^per/ckack^  whole  rank,  is  between  that  of  a  ferjeant  and 
j  corporal,  along  with  oor  fellow-traveller  Port,  .were  appointed  to. 
our  male  domcllics  bclides  whom,  there  was  a  houfe-keq>er  and  a 
cook,;  who  had  orders  to  obey  Port’s  diiedlions  in  drelnng- us  a 
laj^r,- according.,  to  our  own  mode  of  cookery,  We. received 
nuny  civil  melTagcs,  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening, .  from  the  prind'* 
pal  people  of  the  towp*  purporting,  flfet  they  would  not  add  to.our^ 
by  paying  their^rei'peds  to  us  at  this  time,,  but. would :waic 
on  us  in  the  morning.  Such  well-fupported  politenefsand  attention^ 
in  a.(^Btiy.fo,defol«e.  and- uncultivated,  formed  a  contrail  exteed- 
iigjy  favourable  to  its  inhabitants  ;  and  to  fjnifli  the  piece  as  it  be- 
gaji,  at  fon-fet  the  ferjeant  came  with  the  report  of  his  guard  to 
apui^Gorc.  * .  /, 

‘Early  in.  the  ipornlng,  we  received  the  .^compliments ,  of  ther 
coBRiander,  of  captain  Shmaleff,  and  of  the  principal  inhabitants ’of 
Wwn.  who  all  honoured  us  with  vilits  foon  after.  The  two  6rlx^. 

I  feat  for  Port,  after  wc  were  gone  to  reft,  and  inquired  pf 
iiat  articles  we  feenied^to  be  moft.in  want  of  on  l^ard  the 
ve  found  them'  prepared  to  inlift  on  our  (haring  with  the' 
under  their  command,  in  what  little  ftock  of  pro vi lions  they' 
i^ining.  At  the  fame  tinie  thcy  .  lamented, -tl^t  we  had.  airi 
a'  feafon  of  the  year,  when  there  was*  always  the . greateft. 
of  every,  thing  ampngft  them  ;» the  (loops  not  being  yet 
with: their  annual  fupply,  from  Okotlk.  ,  .  ,  j.: 

•agreed  .to.accq>t  the  liberality  of  thefe  hofpitable  ft  rangers, 

^  beft  grace  we  could  ;  but  on  condition,  that  we  might;  bc.^ 
qualnted  with  the  price  of  the  a i tides  were  to  be  fupplied^ 
and  that  captain  Clerke  ftiould  give  bills  to  the  amount,' 
c  vidualling-officc  in  London.  "^This  the  major  pofirivdj-. 

and  whenever  it  was  afterwards  prged,  flopped, us 
ig  us,  he  .was  certain,  that  he  could  not  oblige,  his.  miftrefkl 
^n  in  giving  every  aftiftance  in  his  power  to  her  good  friendai 
es  the  Englilh  ;  and  that  4t  would  l^.a  particular  fatisfa<^on. 
to  hear,  that  in  fo  remote  a  part  of  the  world, .her  domini* 
afforded  any  reljef  to  (hips  engaged  in  Inch  ier  vices  as  purs ;  * 
could  not  therefore  ad^fo  contrary  to  the  charader  pf  his,r 
>1  as  to  accept  of  any  bills ;  but  that,  to  accorflmodate  the 
.Rev.  Vol.  IV.  T  nutter. 
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matter,  he  would  take  a  bare  atteftation  of  the  particulars,  wit** 
which  we  might  be  furnlflied  ;  and  that  this  he  ihould  tranfmitto 
his  court,  as  a  certificate  of  having  performed  his  duty.  I 
leave  (he  continued)  to  the  two  courts,  all  further  acknowlcd», 
ments  ;  but  cannot  confent  to  accept  any  thing  of  the  kind 
luded  to. 

‘  When  this  matter  was  adjufied,  he  began  to  inquire  about  our 
private  wants  r  faying,  he  (liould  conlider  himfelf  as  ill  ufed,  if 
we  had  any  dealings  with  the  merchants,  or  applied  to  any  other 
perfon  except  himfelf. 

‘  In  return  for  fuch  finguhr  gencrofit}^  we  had  little  to  beflmr 
but  our  admiration  and  our  thanks.  Fortunately,  however,  captain 
Clerke  had  feat  by  me  a  fet  of  prints  and  maps,  belonging  to  the 
laft  voyage  of  captain  Cook,  which  he  defired  me  to  prefent  in  hii 
flame  to  the  commander  ;  who  being  an  enthuliaft  in  e%’er)’  thra'*- 
relating  to  difeoveries,  received  it  with  a  fat?sfa6fion  which  (hewed, 
that,  though  a  trifle,  nothing  could  have  been  more  acceptable; 
Captain  Clerke  had  likewife  entrufled  me  with  a  diferetionary  power 
of  (hewing  hiiti  a  chart  of  the  difeoveries  made  in  the  prefent 
voyage  ;  and  as  I  judged,  that  a  perfon  in  his  (ituatlon,  and  of  his 
turn  of  mind,  would  be  exceedingly  gratified  by  a  communication 
of  this  fort,  though,  out  o£  ^delicacy,  he  had  forborn  to  aik  more 
than  a  few  general  queflions  on  the  fubje6f,  I  made  no  fcruplc  to 
repofc  in  him  a  confidence,  of  which  his  whole  conduct  (hewed 
him  to  be  defer ving. 

‘  I  had  the  pleafurc  to  find,  that  he  felt  this  compliment  as  I 
hoped  he  would,  and  was  much  firuck  at  feeing,  in*  one  view,  the 
whole  of  that  coaft,  as  well  on  the  fide-  of  Afia  as  on  that  of 
America,  of  which  his  countrymen  had  been  fo  many  years  em¬ 
ployed  in  acquiring  a  partial  and  imperfe^f  knowledge. 

*  Excepting  this  mark  of  confidence,  and  the  fet  of  prints  I  hate 
already  mentioned,  we  had  brought  nothing  with  us  rhat  wts  ia 
the  leaft  worth  acceptance  ;  for  it  fcarcc  deferves  noticing,  that  I 
prevailed  on  his  fon,  a  young  boy,  to  accept  of  a  filver  watch  I 
happened  to  have  about  me  ;  and  I  made  his  little' daughter  vcir 
happy  with  two  pair  of  ear  rings  of  French  pafte.  Belidcs  thelc 
trifles,  I  left  with  captain  ShmalcfF  the  thcrmomctcf  1  had  ufed  on 
my  journey  ;  and  he  promifed  me,*  to  keep  an  exa(^*regiller  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  for  one ‘year,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  Mr. 
Muller,  with  whom  he  had  the  pleafurc  of  being  acquainted. 

^  We  dined  this  day  at  the  commander’s,  who,  (ludrous  on  evenr 
occaiion  to  gratify  our  curiofity,  had,  befides  a  number  of  dilbw 
drefled  in  our  owm  way,  prepared  a  great  variety*  of  others,  after 
the  Ruffian  and  Kamtfchadale  manner.  I'he  afternoon  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  a  view  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  country, 
bofeheretik  is  (ituated  in  a  low  fwampey  plain,  that  extends  to  the 
fca  of  Okotfle,  being  about  fony  miles  long,  and  of  a  confiderabls 
breadth.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Bolchoi-reka,  (or  great  n- 
•  ver,)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Gottfofka  and  the  Bltlraia,  which 
here  empty  thcmfclvcs  into  this  river  ;  and  the  peninfula,  on  which 
it  (lands,  has  been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  large  canal,  to^' 
work  of  the  prefent  commander  ;  which*  has  not  only  added  much 
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Its  ftrength  as  a  fortrefs,  but  has  made  it  much  lefs  liable,  than  it 
vas  before,  to  inundations.  Below  the  town,  the  river  is  from  fix 
to  eight  feet  deep,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  It  empties 
itfclt  into  the  fea  of  Olcotlk,  at  the  djllancc  of  twenty-two  miles ; 
when*,  according  to  Kraflieninicoff,  it  is  capable  of  admitting  veflcla 
of  a  conliderablc  fize.  There  is  no  corn,  of  any  fpecies,  cultivated 
in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  major  Bchm  informed  me,  that 
his  was  the  only  garden  that  had  yet  been  planted.  The  ground 
was,  for  the  mod  part,  covered  with  fnow  ;  that  which  was  free 
from  it,  appeared  full  of  fmall  hillocks,  of  a  black  turfy  nature. 

I  faw  about  twenty  or  thirty  cow's  ;  and  the  major  had  fix  flout 
borfes.  Thefc,*  and  their  dogs,  are  the  only  tame  animals  they 
poffefs the  hccclTity  they  are  under,  in  the  prclcnt  flare  of  the 
country,  of  keeping  great  numbers  of  the  latter,  making  it  impof- 
fiblc  to  bring  up  any  cattle,  that  arc  not  in  lize  and  flrcngth  a 
match  for  them.  For,  during  the  fummer  feafon,*  their  dogs  arc 
entirely  let  loofe,  and  left  to  provide  for  themfelves ;  which  makes’ 
them  fo  exceedingly  ravenous,  that  they  will  foinetimcs  even  attack 
the  bullocks.’  • 

Captain  King  proceeds  to  deferibe  tlie  houfes  in  Bolchc- 
rctlk,  which  are  all  of  one  fafhion,  being  built  of  logs,  and* 
thatched.  The  inhabitants,  taken  all  together,  amount  to 
between  five  and  fix  hundred.  Both  the  major  and  madamc 
Bchm  treat  their  vifitors  with  the  utmofl  hofpitality  and 
bounty.  The  writer  of  the  narrative  dwells  with  rapture  on 
the  profufion  of  their  kindnefs  which  they  were  unable  to 
oppofc,  or  in  any  degree  reftrain.  This  the  Englifh  officers 
were  anxious  to  do,  being  convinced  that  they  were  giving' 
away,,  not  a  fhare,  but  almoft  the  whole  flock  of  the  garri- 
ton.  A  kind  of  certare  qfficiis  took  place  betwxen  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  Kamtlchatka  and  their  Englifh  vifitors,- 
in  which,  however,  the  latter  were  foiled,  after  their  utmofl 
efforts..  .  --  -  — •  '  -  — 

Early  in  the  morning,  tlie  fixteenth  of  May,  every  thing 
being  ready  for  the  departure  of 'the  Englifh  travellers,  they  , 
^cre  invited  to  call  on  madame  Behm,  in  their  way  to  the 
Iwats,  and  to  take  their  leave  of  her. 

.  ‘  ImprefTed,’  fays  captain  King,  ‘  as  our  minds  were,  with  fcntl- 
"Cats  of  the  warmefl  gratitude,  by  the  attentive,  benevolent,  andge- 
treatment  w'e  hud  met  with  at  Bole heretlk,  they  were  greatly 
i^tened,  by  the  affc^^ing  feene  which  prefented  itfelf  to  us,'  on , 
ring  our  lodgings.  All  the  foldicrs  and  Cofl'acks,  belonging  ro  the 
‘Hfon,  were  drawn  up  on  one  hand,  and  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
drefl  out  in  their  bell  clothes,  on  the  other  ;  and,  as  foonas  we 
tout  of  the  houfc,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  joined  in  a  mc- 
**t^ly  fong,  which,  the  major  told  us,  it  was  ufual,  in  that  coun- 
10  fing  ou  taking  leave  of  their  friends.  In  this  manner  we 
fid  down  to  the  commander’s  houfe,  preceded  by  the  drums  and 
of  the  garrifon,  where  we  were  received  by-  madame  Behm, 
'^d  by  the  ladies,  who  were  drclicd  in  long  lilk  cloaks,  lined  with 

T  2  very 
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▼cry  valuable. furs,  of  different  colours,  which  made  a  mod  magnj. 
f^nt  appearance.  After  partaking  of •  fomc  rcfreflimcnt,  that  uaj 
prepared  for  us,  we  went  down  to  the  watcr-fidc,  accompanied  bv 
the  ladies,  who  ndwioincd  tl\p  fongwith  thereft’of  the  inhabitants  j 
and  as  foon  as  we  had. taken  leave  of  madame  Behm,  and  aifured  her 
of  the  grateful  fenfe  we  (hould  ever  retain  of  the  hofpitality  of  Bo!, 
cheretfk,  we  found  ourfclves  too  much  affedted,  not  to  haften  into 
the  boats  with  all  the  expedition  we  could.  When  we  put  off,  the 
whole  company  gave  us  three  cheers,  which  we  returned  from  the 
boat ;  and,  as  we  were  doubling  a  point,  where  for  the  laft  time  we 
ftiw  our  friendly  entertainers,  they  took  their  farewell  in  another 
cheer.* 

Major  Behm  returned  with  them  to  the  Ihips,  where  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of,difl:in£tion  that  it  was  in 
their  power  to  pay  him.  The.various  curiofities  tlicy  had  col- 
l^ed,  in  the  courfe  of  tl>e  voyage,  were  (hewn  him,  and  a 
complete  ■  affortment  of  every*  article,  prefented  to  him  by 
captain  .Clerke^  .  On  this  occaiion,  captain  King  could  not 
pafs  over  an  inftance  of  great  generolity  and  gratitude  ia  the 
failorsof  both  (hips ;  who,  when  they-  were  told  of  the 
bandibmo  prefent  of  tobacco  that  was  made  *  tl^m  by  the 
major,  ddired,  entirely  of  their  own  accord,'  that  their  grog 
might  be  flopped,*  and*  their  allowance  of  fpirits  prefented, 
on-  their  part,  to  the  garrifoii  of  BolcheretlK.  The  major 
accepted^a*  fmall -quantity,  in  the- rpom  of 'which  an  equal 
quantity  was-  (ubflituted. 

•  -Thclluffiatt*  hofp^^  was  put  under  the  care  of-  the  (hips 
furgeonsj  with- the  hajmiell  effeA;  Our  fhips  were  ftored 
withflour  and  cattle.  •  (jn  the  fifteenth  of*June,  i779,tthey 
were  furprized  with  die  eruption' of  a  volcano.  About  this 
time  a  very-agreeable  and  fuddcn  altcration-was- vi^leon  the 
face  of-the  country^-  •T'h^  *ftM)W>  excepting  »wlrat  remained 
on  the  tops  of  fome  high  mountains,  had  difappeared  ;  and 
the  fides  of-tke  hills^  which^  in  many  parts  were  well  wood¬ 
ed,*  were  cover^  with  a  beautiful  verdure.  • 

Gaptaifi Gierke,  failing  out-of  -the  bay*of  Awatfka,  and 
fleering  ftill  in  a  northerly  dire^lioni  hatcl  an  opportunity  of  | 
corrcdiiig  certain. errors  in  the  Ruffian  charts.  He  hada^ 
view,  from  the  feme  point,  of  the  coafts  of  Afia  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  and^  the  iflands  of  St.  Diomede.  He  made  repeated 
and  vigorous  attempts  to  get  to. »tlie .north,  between  the  twa 
continents,  but  found  the  pa^ge  this  way  obilrudled  by 
impenetrable  ice. . 

*  'rhus,*.  fays  captain  King,  .*  a  connc<Sled,.  folid.  field  of 
reodering  every  effort  wc  could  make  to  a  nearer  approach  to 
land  fruitlefs,  and  joinings  as  we  judged,  to  it,  we  took  a  la* 
farewell  of  a  north  call  pnil'age  to  Old  England.  I  fliall  beg 
to  givcv  in  captain  Clerke*s  .own  .words,,  thc^reafons  of -this 
final  determinatioD,  as  well.  as. .of  his ; future  plans.;  and  this  tbe 
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ntbcft  stt  it  is  the  laft  tranfa^ion  his  Kcalth  'pcnriittc'd  him* to  write 

down.  N  . 

It  is  now  impofliWe  to  proceed  the  lead  farther  *to  the^noffh- 
ward  upon  this  coall  {America;)  -ajid  iti8*(^ual>y  ^  imprbbaBle 
that  this  amar/iQg  mats  ot  ice  (hdUld'he  diiloKod  By 'the  few're- 
**  niaining  fummer  weeks  which  will  terminate  this,  feaibnt;  ‘but  it 
•‘'will  continue,  it*  is  to  be  believed,  ask  tiow  is,  an  isfiirmouAt* 
“  able  barrier  to  eVery  attempt  we  can  poflibly  mHkt.  .1,  therefore, 
think  it  the  bed  dep  that  can  be  taken,  for  the  good  'of  the  fer- 
vie,  to  trace  the  lea  over  to  the  Aliatic  coad,  and  to  try  Jf  I  can 
♦*  fud  any  opening,  that  will  admit  me  farther  north ;  if  not,  to 
“  fee  what  more  is  to  be  done  upon  that  coad  ;  ivh'cre  I  hope,  yet 
cannot  much  Hatter  myfelf,  to  meet  with  better  fuccefs ;  for  the 
“  fea  is  now  fo  choaked  with  ice,  that  a  paffage,  I  fear,  is  totahy 
out  of  the  quedion.** 

Captain  Clerko  having  'determined  fo  give  up  all  further 
attempts  on  the  coaft  of  America,  makes  his  laft  efforts  in 
fearch  of  a  north  patfage,  on  the  coaft  of  the  oppofitc 
continent,  with  no  better  fuocefs'.  He  therefore  made  the 
bed  of  his  w^y  to  the  fouth,  but  departed  this  life  on  the 
2id  of  Auguft,  1779,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Captain  King  gives  a  brief  but  pathetic  account  of  the 
charaftcr  and  ferviccs  of  this  very  deferving  officer. 

Thus  we  have  accompanied  our  voyagers  to  the  determin¬ 
ation,  if  not  the  wiftied  for  accomplimment  of  their  deftina- 
tion.  The  portion  of  our  work  which  we  have  allotted  for 
this  purpofc  prevents  us  from  accompanying  them,  in  like 
manner,  ,in  their  return  home  by  China,  to  feleft^  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  readers  a  few  of  thofe  remarks  which 
do  fo  much  honour  to  the  genius  of  captain  King,  and 
particularly  from  his  general  account  of  Kaintfehatka,  We 
mall  juft  take  notice  that  the  prelent  inhabitants  of  Kami** 
fehatka  are  of  three  forts ;  the  natives^  ot  Kamtfchadalbs  ; 
the  Ruffians  and  ColTacks  ;  and  a  mixture  of  thefc  two  by 
marriage ;  that  in  theprefent  diminifhed  ftate  of  the  natives, 
with  frefb  fupplles  of  Ruffians  and  Coflacks  perpetually  pour¬ 
ing  in,  and  who  intermix  with  them  by  marriage,  it  i^  pro¬ 
bable,  that  in  lefs  than  half  a  century  there  will  be  very  few 
of  them  left;  and  that  the  Ruffian  government  eftablrlhed 
over  this  country  is  mild  and  equitable,  confidcred  as  a  mili¬ 
ary  one,  in  a  vefy  high  degree. 

We  have  already  delivered  our  opinion  concerning  the 
®ont,  and  the  nature  too  of  the  merit  of  this  publication. 

w  the  work  of  foirr  gentlemen,  each  of  them  itT6ft  rc- 
^pcftable'  for  his  knowledge  and  fagacity,  captain  Cook, 
^ptain  King,  Mr.  Anderlbn  furgeon  to  the  Rcfblution, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  the  editor,  who  prepared  the 

I  Papers  of  the  otlier  three  gentlemen  for  the  public  eye,  and 
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in  an  excellent  introduftion  pointed  to  what  was  ncr 
grand,  and  ufci'ul  in  the  whole.  This  we  cannot  butcoa- 
•lidcr  as  a  fortunate  circunillance  :  for,  as  2!yun(ible  of  fitua- 
tion,  as  wx  formerly  obferved,  keeps  the  rlfing  ideas  afloat 
in  our  mind,  until  each  upon  a  due  comparifon,  lhall  have 
aflumed  its  proper  llation  ;  acollifion  ot  minds  ferves  the 
fame  end  in  a  Hill  more  extenfive  degree.  The  various 
ground  which  forms  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  volumes  has  been 
Occupied  by  different  tnivellers.  Where  they  agree,  in 
matrers  of  opinion,  as  they  generally  do,  w’e  have  aa  high 
degree  of  evidence  that  their  opinion  is  jult.  Where 
they  differ  we  are  led  to  examine,  or  to  wait  the  reiult 
of  future  circumnavigators. 

Although  the  labours  of  the  editor,  guided  by  a  verv 
chafte  and  manly  tafte,  have  ho  doubt  in  many  inftanccs 
levelled  the  chara^eriftical  prominencies  of  the  authors 
whofe  writings  he  undertook  to  arrange  and  to  bring  forth 
to  the  world,  in  a  proper  drefs,  yet  can  vve  ftill  diftinguilh 
their  original  diftinguilhing  features.  Captain  Cook,  with 
7l  fevere  and  anxious  brow  takes  care  of  the  health  of  his 
feamen,  atterids  to  every  fa8:  that  may  illufirate  and  improve 
his  favourite  lludies  of  aftronon.y  and  navigation  ;  and, 
although  his  remarks  on  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  arts, 
of  the  different  tribes  that  prefented  themfelves  to  his  view, 
be  always  pertinent  znd  judicious,  yet  has  he  not  any  bias 
to  fpeculation.  The  genius  of  captain  King  appears  to  us, 
not  indeed  to  be  greater,  but  more  verfatile  than  that  of 
captain  Cook  ;  he  has  a  livelier  imagination,  a  quicker  per¬ 
ception  of  moral  differences,  and  takes  a  warmer  intcreft  in 
all  that  is  fitted  to  engage  the  heart.  Hence  are  his  deferip- 
tions  more  glowing  and  animated  :  and  if  he  be  not,  per¬ 
haps,  fo  great  a  praftical  natural  philofopher  as  captain 
Cook,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  fitter  writer  :  of  this  charafler 
he  is  perhaps  not  a  little  ambitious.  He  is  not  averfe  toa 
difpute  ;  and  an  emulation  of  his  pfedeceffors  difpofes  him 
to  pick  up  gleanings  of  no  great  importance,  and  fometimes 
to  magnify  trifles  into  fome  confequcnce. 

The  knowledge  of  Mr.  Anderfon  is  more  various  and 
extenfive  than  that  of  tlie  other  two,  and  his  genius  is  more 
acute,  mctaphyfical,  and  fublime.  But  he  too  readily,  on 
fome  occafions,  transfers  his  own  ideas  to  the  objefts  before 
him.  What  he  has  written  of  the  abJlraHed  theology  of 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlte  fouthern  hemifpherc,  appears 
to  us  to  be  rather  conjcftural.  There  is  certainly  no 
in  their  language  to  denote  the  idea  of  immateriality',  and 
without  the  application  of  fuch  a  term,  how  could  the 
idea  be  expreffed  ? 

•  •  -  V'e 
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Wc  cannot  finilh  this  article  without  taking  notice  of  the 
volume  of  plates,  which  accompanies  with  the  utraoft  pro¬ 
priety  a  work  of  this  kind;  as  a  more  juft  idea  of  figure 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  pencil  or  graver,  than  by  the 
cleareft  and  .moft  accurate  defeription.  This  part  of  the 
fplendid  publication  before  us  muft  have  been  executed  at 
great  cxpencc,  as  we  fee  that  fome  of  our  bell  artifts  have 
been  employed.  Perhaps,  after  having  laid  this,  wc  lhall  be 
accufed  of  faftidioufnefs  when  we  confefs,  that  the  execution 
does  not  come  up  to.  what  we  had  expefted.  Few  or  none 
of  the  plates  will  give  very  great  pleasure  to  the  eye  of  the 
connoifleur,  either  as  pieces  of  engraving  or  defign.  Even 
Bartolozzi,  Sherwin,  and  Woollett  have  fallen  below  their 
ufual  excellency.  Wc  fufpeft  that  the  two  firft  have  not 
adhered  ftri£lly  to  the  cojiume^  but  have  blended  Grecian 
airs  with  the  attitudes  of  Otaheite. 

It  is  with  pleafuic  we  pay  that  tribute  to  the  merit  of  Mr., 
Webber  the  draughtfman,  which  it  deferves ;  but  it  is 
fcldom  indeed  that  an  artift  excells  in  every  fpecies  of 
dcfign ;  it  is  owing  to  this,  we  fuppofe,  that  tlie  fmallcr 
figures  in  the  plates  are  in  general  below  mediocrity. 
Among  all  the  artifts  employed  was  there  none  to  be  foun4 
capable  of  remedying  this  defeft  ?  Moft  of  our  engravers, 
it  is  true,  pay  lefs  attention  to  dcfign  than  to  the  mere  me- 
chanifm  of  their  art,  but  there  are  fome  real  artifts  among 
a  number  of  arti fans.  I'he  landfcape  throughout  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  fuperior  to  the  figures.  The  animals 
arc  well  executed  by  Mazell.  Of  the  larger  figures,  thofe 
by  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin,  and  Woollett  arc  the  bell.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  volume  of  plates  will  be  ufcful  to  elucidate 
the  deferipti-jns  of  our  circumnavigators,' though  wc  can¬ 
not  beftow  upon  it  our  higheft  approbation  as  a. work 
of  genius, 

'  III  —  II  ii.i  ■  i  .mi  ^ 
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Ait.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  Ancient  Chivalry,  To  which  arc  added,  the 
Anecdotes  of  the  Times,  from  the  Romance  Writers  and  Hifiorians 
of  thofe  Ages.  Tranlluted  from  the  French  of  Moniieur  dc  St. 
Palaye,  by  the  Tranilator  of  the  Life  of  Petrarch,  8vo.  price  5  s« 
boards.  Dodfley. 

The  Ancient  Chivalry  is  a  fubjeft  of  the  greateft  curio- 
fity ;  and  a  full  and  mafterly  explanation  of  it  would 
had  to  discoveries  that  would  refleft  an  infinite  light  upon  the 
ages.  But  the  work  of  Mon.  de  St.  Palaye  is  not  that 
®^aniaftcr.  This  writer  is  confefledly  laborious;  and  he 
^  attended  peculiarly  to  the  writers  of  the  old  romance.  In 
7  far  he  deferves  praife.  But,  as  he  has  no  turn  for  inven- 
and  as  his  penetration  is  Header,  and  his  judgment  cir- 

T  4  cumicribed. 
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cumfcrlbedt  he  has  only. been  ablc.to  collcft  fafts.  He  ig  by  j 

no  means*  an ‘.original  writer  ;  and  individuals  ,who*  are  wclj  | 

informed  can  have  iio  admiration  of  his  book.  ! 

*  To  the  unlearned  his  refearches  may  be  of  fome  utility;  i 

and  they  have  a  reference  to  topics  \yhicH  are  certainly  intcr- 
efting  in  a  great  degree.  He  enquires  into  the  condition  and 
employ meht  of  the  page  and  the  ujuire.  He  defefibes  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  knight,  and  the  grand  fpcftaclc  of  the  tourna- 
^lent.  He  is  cifcumftantial  with  regard  to  the  vows  which 
yvere  diftated  By  the  perfonal  valour  of  the  knights  V  and  he 
recounts  the  diilihftions  and  honours  of  chivalry  in  life,  and 
oh  death.'  "  ’ 

*  Jt  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  the  bookqf  NIon.  de  St.  Pa- 
laycdcferved  tb* be  honoured  with  a  franflation  ;  but  as  this 
talk  has  bceii  executed,  wc  (hall  fubmit  to  our  readers  the 
following  cxtra'ft*,  ffonfi  whiph  they  fn^  judge  of  its  merit. 

**  The  magnificent  rewards  bellowed  in  Chivalry  on  the  knight?, 
were  the  origin  of  levcral  lordlhips  and  fiefs  ;  and  not  only  enriched, 
bat  raifed  thefe  warriors  from  an  obfeure  ellate  to  the  higheft  ho¬ 
nours.  .  *  Clignet  of  Brabant  (fays  the  Monk  of  8t.  Denys)  wai 
made  admicak  though  he  poirelfed  no  right  to  it  from  his  rank,  nor 
*.  from  the  valour  of  his  anccllors  ;  and  he  married  the  countefsof 
\  Biois,  which  raifed  him  from  a  flate  of  miferabk  indigence  to  eal'c 
\  and  fplendour.’  r 

All  the  writings  of  the  romancers  were  filled  with  precepts  to 
the  great,  in  favour  of  indigent  kni|;hts ;  befeeching  the  former  to 
Confider. their  virtues,  to  fupply  their  wants,  an»  raife  them  to  the 
tank  ^hey  merited.  A  callle,  or  a  yearly  fum,  '  xs  frequently  con¬ 
ferred  on  a' new-made  knight ;  who  became  the  vafTal  of  his  patron,  | 
and  often  ferved  him  and  his  knights  at  table. 

When  the  king  of  England  (fays  FroiflartJ  had  pafled  the  river 
^  of  Efcaut,  and  fetToot  on  the  kingdom  of  Prance,*  he  called  Henry 

*  of  Flanders-  to  hini,‘  his  young  > page,  made  him’  a  knight,  and 
f  gave  him  tvvo  hundred  livres  ftcrling.of  revenue  each  year :  he  ah 
^  lo  afiigped  him  a  fulHciency  and  wealth  in  England.’ 

The  tojijn aments,  which^  often  ruined  the  gre_at  lords  by  the 
cxccffivc  cxpence  attending  them,  became  a  fource  of  riches  for  poof 
knights.  In  the  diftrcfics  of  an  urgent  war,  there  were  no  bounds  to 
the  liberality  of  the  prince,  in  his  rewards  to  the  knights  w^ho  had 
fhewn  valour  in  his  fcrvice;  and  if  brave,  a  knight  was  difen* 
gaged  from  any  immediate  fcrvice,'  might  be  faid  to  put  fovcrcigns 
to  contribution :  alfo,  in  duels  that  were  fought  in  the  cafe  of  a 
powerful  lord  or  lady,  no  favour^was  deemed  fuffident,  fomcunaca 
pot  even  the  participation  of  their  whole  fortune,  to  reward  the  cham¬ 
pion  who  had  furtamed  their  honours,  recovered  their  lands,  or  ob» 
(aioed  reVenge  of  their  adverfary.  | 

In  the  aflaulc  made  on  Pontoife,  by  Charles  the  Sixth,  in 

befidcs  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  ennobled  ^he^ 

kaight  who  mounted  the  tower  of  Fme,  and  for  his  valour  extended 

the  honour  to  ibis  poflcrity ;  and  gave  him  rich  gifts  to  maintain  the 

irank  to  which  he  hiiul  railpd  him,  Edward,  print:^  of 
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the  vi^^ory  he  gained  at  Poitiers,  gave  .five  hundred  marks  of  yearly 
revenue  to  James  Endelec,  who  had  difiiiiguiibed  himfelf  in  this  ac^ 
tion ;  and  retained  him  as  his  own  knight.  As  the  latter  immedi'^ 
itely  divided  this  gift  among  four  of  his  body  fquires,  who*had  ncr 
¥cr  quitted  his  lide  durine  the  battle, — the  prince  of  Wales,  being 
ioibrmed  of  it,  gave  him  ux  hundred  marks  nu 


more. 
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scions  arc  to  be  noted  in  many  other  princes. 

“  A  knight  alfo,  who  rendered  himfelf  the  fuperior  of  a  rich  lord 
by  fltill  in  combat,  let  what  price  he  plcafed  on  the  liberty  of  the 
fsnquilhed.  *  ‘  A  fquire  of  Picardy  (fays  FroilTart)  purfued  by  an 

*  Engliih  knight  banneret  at  the  defeat  of  Poitiers,  having  forced 
>  him  to  fur  render,  made  him,  in  the  end,  pay  fix  thoufand  nobles; 

<  and  thus,  from  a  poor  fquirc,  he  became  a  great  and  wealthy 

*  knight.*  And  many,  after  they  killed  their  adverfaries,  obliged 
their  parents  and  friends  to  purchafe,  at  a  high  price,  the  mangled 
and  bloody  bodies,  and  the  Ipoils  left  in  the  poiletlion  of  the  vidor. 
At  a  ially  made  at  the  liege  of  Rpuen,  in  1418,  the  bodies  of  ih# 
^led  were  redeemed  at  four  hundred  nobles.  Some  knights,  how>^ 
ever,  ufed  their  vidforics  with  more  moderation,  agreeable  to  the  ori^ 
pnA  precepts  of  chivalry  5  or,  if  they  did  npt,  their  chiefs  made 
incmorablc  examples  of  them  for  their  inhumanity. 

“  Hiftory  has  preferved  the  noble  fpeech  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
when  he  banilfied  for  ever  from  his  court  a  difloyal  knight,  whole 
arms  and  horfe  he  abandoned  to  Du  Guefelin,  arid  whom  he  mulifled 
thoufand  livres  :  ‘  I  have  no  plcafure  (faid  the  duke)  in  people 
‘  who  are  guilty  of  treafon,  nor  arc  we  accufiomed  to  fuch  in  our 

*  country ; — the  garden  of  war  is  fruitful  of  game,  but  not  open  tp 

*  beads  of  prey.'  .  .  ^ 

“  It  was  from  thefe  heroic  principles,  that  a  young  lady,  left  a 

rich  heirefs  without  protestors, —or  a  widow,  with  extenfive  lands 
fallen  to  her  pofleflion, — would  call  to  her  fuccour  fome  knight  of 
!  known  valour  and  worth  ;  and  confide  to  him,  with  the  title  or  Vif- 
I  count  or  Cafiellan,  the  guardfirip  of  her  caftle  and  her  fiefs,  and  the 
1  command  of  her  foldiers  maintained  for  their  defence  ;  of  which  ob^ 

I  ligations  Ihe  would  foriietimcs  acquit  hcrfclf,  by  rewarding  with  her 
!  hand  the  knight  who  had  faithfully  ferved  her..--  -  — 

^•‘Froiflart  fiiys,  in  relating  the  amours  of  Euftache  d’Auberticourt 
with 'Madame  Ifabella  de  juliers,  ‘  She  often  fent  him  hprfcs  for  a 

*  reward  of  his  valour,  and  at  lall  crowned  the  faithful  exploits  of 
‘  this  her  fervant,  by  giving  him  her  hand  in  marriage.'  Such 
marriages  were  generally  contrasted  from  the  advice,  and  under  the 
favour  of  fpvereigns,  the  protedors  of  the  noble  orphans  and 
Widows  of  their  Itates ;  in  conciliating  the  interefts  of  both,  they  ful-. 
filled  at  tbe/ame  time  the  oiike  of  royal  guardians,  and  generous  re- 
warders  of  the  brave  knights  in  their  court :  and  from  this  noble  at* 
foation  the  molt  powerful  houfes  in  France  date  thejr  origin,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  immenfe  revenues  they  poflefs.  Befidcs  the  brilliant  for-» 
nine  of  Cligriet  de  Brabant,  which  he  owed  in  part  to  the  favour  of 

duke  of  Orleans,  hiftory  furniflies  fevcral  examples  of  warriors,* 
^0,  even  in  the  fiowerof  youth,  commanded  the  greateft  armies,  and 
performed  the  highefi  enterprizes,  of  thofc  times.  Boucicaur,  at  the 
l^eof  twenty-five^  was  marcchal  of  franco;  and  Louis  de  la  Tro^ 

mouille, 
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mouille,  the  knight  without  reproach^  was  only  twenty-eight  wlrj  ! 
he  was  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  lieutenant-general  to  the  king  of  I 
France  ;  a  rank  liiperior  to  that  of  the  marcchals  of  France,  fje  1 
gained  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin  dc  Cormier,  and  made  the  duke  of  * 
Orleans  prilbncr.-r-To  employ  thus  early  young  men,  born  with  tht  I 
genius  and  talents  lor  war,  was,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  valiant  of.  I 
ncers ;  for  one  fuch  able  general,  by  purfuing  his  full  career,  did  f 
more  than  many  otHcers  in  fuccelTion  could  poflibly  have  performed,  jj 
From  having  remained  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  for  a  length  of 
time,  he  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  foldiers  ;  and  by  his  firil 
atchicvcmcius  had  infpircd  them  with  high  refpedt  for  his  valour  and 
Ikill.  He  had  likewife  learnt  to  profit  from  experience  in  the  cqndud 
of  the  plan  of  war  he  had  conceived ;  and  the  fyrtem  of  militarj' 
difciplinc  he  had  formed,  becoming  lefs  expofed  to  alteratiois,  could 
be  more  furcly  executed  and  brought  to  entire  perfe6tion. 

The  ability  of  the  tranllator  is  not  fo  conliderable  as  to  call 
for  commendation.  The  perfon  who  has  fhown  fo  great  a 
partiality  to  Monficur  de  St.  Palayc,  appears  not  to  under- 
idand  completely  the  French  language,  and  is  evidently  an 
entire  ftrangcr  to  the  elegancies  of  the  Englifh  tongue.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  prefent  performance,  Moniieur  de  St  Palayc 
is  exhibited  with  imperfeftions  not  his  own  ;  and  it  cannot 
efcape  obfervation,  that  the  tranflator  has  moft  prepofteroufly 
intermixed  his  notes  with  his  text. 


Art.  IX.  SflfJl  W^orks  of  the  Fsmperor  fulian^  and  fome  Pieces  oftU 
^ophiji  hiahniusy  tranrtared  from  the  (yreek.  With  Notes  from 
Petau,  La  Bletcrie,  Gibbon,  To  which  is  ^ added,  the  Hi* 

Itory  of  the  Emperor  Jovian,  from  the  French  of  the  Ahbe  de  li 
Bletcrie.  Byjohi^  Duncombe,  M,  A.  i  volumes  8vo.  Price  los, 
boards.  CadeU 

JULIAN  was  not  more  diftinguifhed  by  his  abilities  than 
by  his  virtues.  He  was  pollefled  of  high  genius ;  an4 
was  at  the  fame  time  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence,  He  was  alfo  illullrious  by  his  valour,  and  by  mili¬ 
tary  atchievements  ;  and  to  all  this  Iplendour  he  fuperadded 
the  virtues  of  temperance,  liberality,  and  continence.  His 
works  correfpond  with  his  reputation  and  men  of  difeern- 
ment  and  curiofity  have  ever  bellowed  upon  them  a  very  di- 
ftinguilhed  attention. 

It  mull  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many  pious  chri- 
llians  have  indulged  in  a  rancorous  fpleen  againll  the  characlcr 
and  the  writings  of  Julian.  But  this  has  proceeded  from  his 
having  deferted  the  chrillian  religion,  That  there  was  an  in¬ 
famy  in  this  defertion  is  moll  undoubted  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret,  that  a  perfonage  fo  illullrious  Ihould  have  fallen  in¬ 
to  fo  great  an  error.  It  is  abfurd  notwithllanding  to  argut 
from  Uiis  circumllance,  that  his  abilities  were  llender,  aad 
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chat  his  virtues  were  hypocritical.  The  proofs  both  of  the 
I  former  and  of  the  latter  are  too  unequivocal  to  be  difputed  ; 

I  and  individuals,  whofc  piety  is  greater  than  their  penetration, 

I  jjjuft  be  accufed  of  very  improper  prejudices,  when  they  r^^ 

1  fufc  to  him  the  praife  that  is  juuly  dqe,  becaufe  he  was  fo  un- 
I  fortunate  as  to  depart  from  the  true  religion.  Prejudices  qf 
I  this  kind,  though  they  proceed  from  the  moft  profound  re- 
I  fpeft  for  chriiiianity,  are  yet  hoftile  to  it.  For  the  trutli 
^  ought  in  no  cafe  to  be  wounded  ;  and  charity,  and  even  re¬ 
ligion,  require,  that  we  Ihould  think  with  candour  of  the- 
Pagan  and  the  Intldel. 

Mr  Duncombe,  treading  in  the  fteps  of  Abbe  de  Bletcrie, 

I  while  he  felt  a  juft  horror  for  the  apoftacy  of  Julian,  was  yet 
ilruck  with  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  ;  and  thence  concciv- 
I  ed  the  defign  ordrefting  his  w’orks  in  an  Englifh  garb.  Like 
the  Abbe,  he  was  plcafed  with  the  refined  morality  of  the  em-» 

;  peror;  and  thought  that  his  produftions  ought  tQ  be  refeued 
■  from  the  obfeurity  of  the  learned  languages. 

As  a  tranflator  his  merit  is  not  inconlidetable  ;  and  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  he  has  been  able  to  collect  a  body  of  notes 
which  arc  ufeful  and  inftruftive.  To  enumerate  the  writings 
B  of  Julian,  and  to  charaderife  his  different  works,  might  be 
I  amufing  to  our  readers  ;  but  the  talk  belongs  not  properly  to 
m  the  province  we  have  undertaken.  Our  bulinefs  is  folely  with 

■  the  tranflator ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  lay  a  fpecimen  of  his  abi- 
»  lity  before  our  readers. 

I  Julian’ to  Jamplichus. 

K  “  I  am  fo  fcnlible  of  the  good-nature  with  which  you  blame  me, 
B  that  I  think  myfelf  equally  honoured  by  your  letters,  and  inftruefed 

■  b\’ your  reproofs.  But  were  I  confclous  of  the  Icatf  failure  of  at- 

B  ention  to  you,  I  would  certainly  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to  palliate 
B  the  fault,  or  I  would  not  fcruple  to  alk  your  pardon,  efpecially  as  I 
B  know  that,  whenever  your  friends  indifcreeily  violare-the  laws  of 
B  friendfliip,  you  are  not  implacable.  '  Kow  then  (fincc  negligence,  or 
Bindolcnce,  generally  prevents  my  accompliHiing  what  I  ardently  dc- 
BM*  afeend,  as  it  were,  a  tribunal,  while  I  plead  my  caufe  before 
B  (hew  that  I  did  not  treat  you  with  impropriety,  or  ad  with 

^  neglect. 

'  B  .  “  Three  years  ago  I  left  Pannonia,  with  difficulty  efcaping  thofe 
-  dangers  of  which  you  are  well  apprifed.  But  when  I 

crolTed  the  Chalcedonian  ftrait,  and  approached  the  city  of  Ni- 
i-  to  you  firlt,  as  to  the  God  of  iny  country,  I  paid  due  of- 

cr  B  my  fafety,  by  fending  you  a  mefTage  as  a  token  of  mv 

i>  or  a  kind  of  facred  prefent.  The  letter  was  configned  to 

of  the  Imperial  guards,  by  name  Julian,  the  fon  of 
Cl  of  Apamea,  to  wdiom  I  the  more  readily  entruft- 

K thither,  and  declared  that  he  knew  you  per- 
n-  well.  After  this,  I  received,  as  from  Apollo,  a  facred  epifile 
B  expfeffing  that  you  had  heard  with  plcafurc  of  my  arrival, 

iud  Jambiichus,  and  a  Jeiter  from  Jamb\ichus,  were  tome  a  happy 
■  omen. 
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omen,  4ind<the  da^^ning  of  gtxxi  hopes.  Need  I  fay  tiow  much'l 
rejoiced,  and  ihow  .greatly  1  was  affe<^td  by  your  letter  ?  For  if  vq.^ 
Iiavc  received  what  J  wrote  on  that  fubjed  (which  was  fent  to  yo>j 
by  one  of  the  Ic'ter-cairicrs  that  came  from  thence),  you  certamlv 
Jknovir  the  .groat  fatUfadion  that  it  gave  me.  .And  again,  when  tb 
man  who  uurfed  my  cluldcen  returned  home,  1  fent  you  another  lot. 
ter,  ita  which  1  expreiled  my  acknowledgments  for  your  former, 
alfo  requefted  a  repetition  of  the  favour.  Afterwards  the  dilhi^uiA. 
rd  Soyater  came  to  us  on  an  embafly'i  and,  as  1  knew  him,  I  inUaDtIr 
Iprung  forward  to  embrace  him,  and  filed  tears  of  joy,  dreaming  of 
asothifig  but  you  and  a  letter  from  you.  As  foon  as  1  received  it,  I 
kilTcd  it,  held  it  to  my  eyes,  and  (trained  it  clofe,  as  if  I  had  ftartc, 
that,  while  I  was  reading  it,  the  features  of  your  face  n)ould  feertt- 
Jy  eicape  me.  1  immediately  wrote  an  anfwer,  not  only  to  yoo, 
but  to  the  excellent  Sopater,  his  fon,  telling  him,  in  joke,  that  I 
bad  accepted  a  common  friend  from  Apamea  as  an  hodage  for  voor 
abfence. 

.  From  that  time  to  the  date  of  my  prefent  writing,  I  have  receired 
fio  letter  from  you  but  that  in  which  you  feem  to  chide  roe.  If  by 
this  appearance  of  a  charge  you  mean  only  to  urge  me  to  write,  I 
accept  the  whole  charge  with  the  utmoft  joy,  and  the  vcrylencr 
which  1  hjivc  now  received  I  deem  the  higheft  favour.  But  if  yoa 
jneaily  accufe  me  of  having  given  you  the  lead  offence,  who  can  be  ^ 
more  inifcrable  than  1  in  having  been  prevented  by  the  negligena  I 
of  Icttcr-carriera  from  giving  you  the  fatisfadlion  that  I  wifli  ?  How¬ 
ever,  though  I  were  not  to  write  very  frequently,  I  might  jiuliy 
claim  your  indulgence,  not  on  account  of  the  bulincfs  in  which  Ian 
engaged  (for  I  am  not  fuch  a  wretch  as  not  tp  prefer  you,  as  Pindar 
lays,  to  all  my  affairs)  ;  but,  becaufe  there  is  more  vyifdom  in  bein^ 
loth  to  write  to  fuch  ^  man  as  you,  who  cannot  be  recolleded  with¬ 
out  veneration,  than  in  being  too  prefumptuous.  For  as  tbufe  who 
venture  to  gaze  (ledfaftly  on  the  light  of  the  fun,  unlefs  they  arcii 
a  manner  divine,  and  can  behold  his  rays  like  the  genuine  off-fpriq 
of  eagles,  cannot  fee  what  is  unlawful  to  be  feen,  and  the  more  tbcj 
endeavour  it,  the  weaker  arc  their  efforts  ;  fo  he,  who  prefumes » 
write  to  you,  clearly  (hews  that  the  bolder  he  is,  the  more  he  ougk 
to  fear.  But  you,  diftinguifhed  fage,  who,  I  may  fay,  were  createl 
for  the  total  prefervation  of  Gentilifm,  judged  right  in  fending  a 
frequent  letters,  and  thus,  as  far  as  polfible,  checking  my  indolenct, 
For  as  the  fun  (again  to  compare  you  with  that  deity),  when  k 
(hincs  perfectly  bright  with  full  radience,  k  regardlcfs  whether 
the  objedls  that  he  illuminates  perform  their  refpc61ive  fumftionswy 
propriety  ;  you,  in  like  manner,  (hould  liberally  diffufe  the 
your  knowl^ge  among  all  the  Gentiles,  and  not  fecrete  it  bcca^ 
fear  or  mpdefty  prevents  your  hearers  from  making  a  reply. 
lapius  does  not  heal  difealcs  from  interefled  nv>rives,  but  every  wbe^ 
difplays  his  humanity,  like  a  kind  of  do<^brine.  You,  being  thep^f 
iician  of  noble  fouls,  (hould  do  the  fame,  and  in  every  thing  obler^ 
the  precepts  of  virtue  ;  like  a  g<^  archer,  who,  though  he  has  ■ 
adverfary,  always  exercifes  his  art  againft  a  proper  opportun^ 
Our  views  arc  nc<  the  fame,  as  we  wifli  to. enjoy  your  auipicious 
tersj  and  you  to  rcccWc  ours.  But  we,  though  We  (hould  wntt 

ihoul^ 
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tbouftnd  rimeSf  refemble  the  playful  children  in  Homer;  who  erei^ 
cUV'buildlngs  on  the. (bore,  and  then  foon  overwhelm  them  with 
While  your  Ictteri  however  ftiort,,  is ^ preferable  to  the  moft 
copious  ftream.  And  in* truth,  I  had  rather  poifefa' one  epillle  of 
Tamblicbus  than  all  the  gold  of  Lydia^  .  . 

^  If.you  have  any  regarddor  your  friends  (and  feme  regard  you 
harCf  or  1  am  much  miiiaken),.do  not  negle^;  us,  who,  like  poultry^ 
are  always  in  want  of  your,  fudenance  ;  but  write  frequently^'  and 
(oibear  not  to  nourifli  us  with  your  good  cheer.  Andsif' we  have 
been  deficient,  difeharge  at  once  two  friend lyiodkes,  that  of  writing 
to  us,  and  alfo  of  wTitiog  for  us.  For  fuch  a  pupil  of  eloquent  Mer** 
cury  as  you  are, .  fhould  employ,  his  rod,  not  inicxating,  but  in  ba« 
silhtng  and  difpellipg  deep,  and  in  this  particular,  above  all,  letlhim 
be  your  model.” 

Libanvis  the  fopbifti  fomc  of  whole  pieces  appear  *  in- thefc 
volumes,'  was  ex.treraely  beloved  by  Julian,  who  imitated  his 
ilvie,  and.admired'his  compofitions:  A' great*  intimacy. fub*^ 
j  filled  between  the  rhetorician  and  the  emperor ;  .and *wc  (hall 
fubjoin  Mr  Duncombe’s  tranllation  of « one: of  the  letters  of 
the  former  to  the  latter;  as  a  farther  fpecimen  of ‘his  diligence, 

“  LiBANIUS  tO  JULIANV 

“  May  the  prefent  health  and  ftrength,  that,  you  fay,  you  pof- 
fefs,  be  your  conftarit  portion! '  For  your  grief  may  God  tupply  a 
Ttmedy!  Or  rather*  your ‘grief  requires  in  part  only  the.allifllnce.af 
God,^far  fome  part  of  it  you.yourfeif  can  alleviate.  Yon  are  able, 
if  you  pleafe,  torebuild  the  city.;  but  for  your  concern  on‘accounc 
of  the  dead,  may  >  Heaven  afford,  y’ou  ccH)folatioti !  Nicomedia,)  ruin¬ 
ed  as  (he  is,  I  deem  moft  happy.  Her  fafety  indeed  would  have  been 
mofirdefirable;  but  even  thus  (he  is  honoured  by  your  tcar^.  Nor 
ait  thefc  inferior  to  the.  lamentations^  which  the  MtrfeS  are  fald  to 

Ihtvcutteml.for  Achilles,  or  to  the  drops  of  blood  which  Jupiter,  .in 
Utto^  of  his'  deareft  fon,  poured  down  at  the  approaching  dcat^of 
Sap^don.  That  ftie  therefore,  who  was*  lately  a  city,  may-  again 
bt  a  city,  will  be  your  concern.  Elpidius,  always  a  majj  of  diftin-* 
piiftTed  probity,  has  now  made  wonderful  *  irSprovemenfs*  Thus  it 
is  nor  only  true*,  as  Sophocles  faysi  that 
“'Wife  kings  are* formed  by  conVerfc  with  the  wife,’  but  the  wlf^ 
of* a'-king; improves  alfo  his  friends"  in  viitue.  So  fcrviceablo 
ba?c  yon  ibeen  -to  Elpidius, making  him  not  only  richer -but  better. 
Though  youn^r  than  he,  .you  have  been  his  inftru6lor  in  thefe  laud** 
^iepurfuirs,  in  equity,  in  an  eager  defire  to  affiff^his  friends,  ,  to 
Nst  courteouftyl  thofe  whom  he  knows  not,- and  by  fo  treating themv 
Wways  to.  retain  their  .friend  (liip.  For*  all  whp  have  approached  and 
paverfed  with  him,  have  firft  admired  and  then  inftantly  loved  him, 
pr rather  have  difebvered  your  ideas  in  all  that  you. have  entrufted 
phiiT).  I  ofteh  difeourfe  with  him  ;  and  all  our  difeourfes  turn  on 
on  the  underftanding  that  you  poftefs,  and  the  important  af- 
prsin  which 'you  are  engaged.*  Ibc  manner  in  which  you' will 
r^n>plete  them, *and  how  you  will  ward  fome  impending  dangers,  we 
pvc  fagefy  diibuftbd;-'  I  feemed,  as  it  were,  cortverfing  with  your-# 
rtfr  .\Yhh  particular  plcafure  1  received  the  intellisrcnce  of  vour 
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▼ing  defeated  the  Barbarians,  and  that  you  had  related  your  vlifloriei 
in  a  commentary,  thus  >  acting  at  once  as  an  orator  and  a  generaL 
Achilles  required  a  Homer,  and  Alexander  many  luch,  bur  your  tro. 
phiei,  your  own  voice,  which  has  created  them,  will  tranfmlt  topo. 
flerity.  Thus  you  furpafs  the  fophids,  by  propoling  to  them  not  on¬ 
ly  at^tions  for  them  to  celebrate,  but  the  orations,  which  you  hare 
€X>mpofed  on  your  adtidns,'  for  their  emulation. 

To  thcfe  your  trophies  I  wifli  you  to  add  that  of  reftoring  Pom- 
planus  to  his  rights ;  and  think  not  this  an  unworthy  contention.  | 
For  this  is  the  man,  whom  formerly,  in  Bythinia,  when  he  wa$ 
ambaflador  from  hence,  you  faw  with  pleafurc,  and,  on  being  in.  I 
formed  of  what  he  had  been  defrauded,  gave  him  hopes  of  recover-  I 
ing  his  propeny.  Of  this  promife,  O  prince,  I  intreat  you  to  be 
mindful. 

To' the  Abbe  de  la  Blcterie  the  obligations  of  Mr  Dun- 
combc.arc  very  great;  and  he  has  had  the  candour  toacknow-  | 
ledge  them  witli  a  proper  gratitude.  Befides  the  aflillance  he 
has  received  from  the  Abbe  in  his  tranflations  and  notes,  he 
has  adopted  from  him  ‘  the  Hiftory  of  the  Emperor  Jovian;’ 
and  the  principal  paflages  of  ‘  a  Memoir  on  the  Rank  and 
Power  of  the  Roman  Emperors  in  the  Senate.’ 

■  .p  I  1.1,  n.,  ,  ,  , 

Art.  X.  EJfay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  (liewing  the  Fal- 
•  lacy  and  Malignity  of  a  Sceptical  one,  lately  publiHied,  together 
with  fuch  another  on  Suicide;  and  both  aferibed,  by  the  Editor, 
to  the  late  David  Hume,  Efq.  8vo.  i  s.  Rivington.  1784. 

Mr  Hume’s  Effay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  Is  to 
be  valued,  as  comprehending  in  a  narrow  compafs 
all  that  can  be  faid  on  the  nde  of  the  queftion  which  he  has 
cfpoufed;  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  the  publication  of 
fuch  writings  is  not  to  be  deplored;  truth  will  furely  be  more 
firmly  eftablilhed,  the  more  clearly  the  arguments  on  both 
fidcs  of  the  queftion  about  which  it  is  converfant  are  undcr- 
ftood.  The  lefs  too  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  prefent  calc, 
as  the  beft  divines  have  acknowledged  the  extreme  obfeuri^ 
that  attends  this  fubjeft  on  the  fide  of  reafon,  and  as  chrifti- 
anlty  furnilhes  a  bafis,  broad  and  ftrong  enough, '  of  itfelf  to 
fupport  this  important  doftrine.  Since  however  Mr  Hume’s 
defign  is  not  merely  to  fhow  the  uncertainty  in  which  it  is 
left  by  reafon,  but  the  extreme  probability  of  it’s  falfhood; 
enough  is  left  to  render  his  performance  highly  worthy  the 
examination  of  thofc  divines,  to  whom  the  caufe  of  revela¬ 
tion  has  been  fo  deeply  indebted. 

But  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  one  of  them  ; 
will  ferve  at  beft  for  no  more  than  the  fly  upon  the  wheel  ip 
their  triumphal  procelTion.  He  has  found  it  neceflary,  i* 
feems,  to  “  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  difculfing  and  con 
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troverting  no  otlicr  of  Mr  Hume's  fophiftical  arguments, *• 
than  thole  of  his  two  lall  pages,  upon  which  unfortunately 
Jlr  Hume  himfelf  lays  a  very  fmall  lhare  of  the  ftrefs  of  his 
itafoning.  In  his  own  proof  of  the  doftrine  of  immortality, 
fo  confident  is  he  of  fuccefs,  that  he  advances  no  other  evi¬ 
dence,  than  the  very  fubordinate  one  of  the  ungratilied  de- 
fircs  of  happihefs  that  attend  us  in  the  prefent  Hate,  omitting, 
among  others,  the  important  conlideration  of  the  unequal 
degrees  in  which  it  is  diftributed. 

The  title  of  the  elFay  before  us  has  the  merit  of  conveying 
ijuft  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  the  performance  to  which  it  is  pre¬ 
fixed  ;  and  we  fhould  here  offer  the  fame  objeftion  we  have 
made  to  Mr  Hume’s  other  antagonifts,  did  it  not  difappear 
before  the  more  important  ones  already  ftated;  .  Why  under¬ 
take  to  (how  Mr  Hume’s  malignity  ?  What  does  any  caufe  gain* 
brour  bellowing  the.  epithets  of  rafeal  and  knave  upon  thofe 
who  oppofe  it  ?  But  it  feems  Mr  Hume  maintains  that  the 
doftrine  in  queftion,  “  kot  only  furpalTes,  but  contradifts 
our  comprchenlion,  full  as  much  as  if  we  were  to  believe 
that cxiftence  and  non-exiftence  are  fynonimous  terms.”  To 
what  purpofe  fuch  abfurd  mifreprefentation  ?  , 

Our  pamphleteer  concludes,  that  to  purfue  his  fubjeft  fur¬ 
ther  would  be  a  talk,  which  his  avocations,  and  iituation 
in  life,  do  not  permit  him  to  undertake.”  We  lincerely  hope 
Ithatkis  avocations  and  Iituation  are  thofe  of  a  coblcr,  which 
iwe  would  advife  him,  if  he  wilhes  to  be  thought  a  refpcflable 
ncniber  of  fociety,  never  upon  any  future  occalion  to  defert. 


|Ait.  XI.  The  Bajlard ;  or  the  Hifory'of  Mr  Gretrville.  Bv  a  Lady. 
Dedicated,  by  PcrmilTion,  to  his  Royal  Mighnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  two  Volumes  1 2 mo.  5s.  Hookham.  i784.„.  " 

OW  generous  are  thefe, ladies  !  The  fair  author  of  this 
^  little  prodnftion  promifed,  as  you  may  perceive,  but 
it  ballard,  and  flie  has  made  all  her  principal  charafters,  *to 
|nc amount  of  three,  baftards.  Indeed,  from  her  apparent 
^edilcftion  for  this  fpecies  of  perfonages,  we  fliould  be  apt 
jfufpeft  that  n^e  herlelf  is  a  baflard.  At  leaft  thus  much 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  her  mufc  is  without  all  con- 
ioveriy  a  ballard.  ^ 

The  lady  has  taken  a  motto  from  Savage’s  beautiful  poem 
[the  Ballard,  and’ we  naturally  I'uppofcd,  that,  in  imitation 
(the  poem,  her  intention  was  to  illuftrate  the  advantages* 
fidifadvantages  incident  to  that  characlcr  :  an  idea  by  no 
^s  unhappy,  and  worthy  of  an  abler  pen.  But  her  hero 
foyes  no  confcquence,  good  or  bad,  from  the  circuinllancc 
'Misbirth,  except  the  want  of  fortune.  Her  tv  o  vounc 
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biftards  mdccd,  by  a  diftrc^s  fuffici^tly  obvious,  after  falliiy' 
Violently  in  love  with  each  dtber,  *  arc*  rcnclcred  cternallv  un* 
happy  by  the  dlfcove'ry  tliat  tHey  are  brotKer  aiid.fifter.  And 
In  cqnfidcratioh  of  the  moral  deduced  by  the  author  in  favour 
of  chaftity,  and  the  general  ihndcinpc  that  charafterifes  the 
^tfdrinancc,'  it  might  be  expe&'ed'that  we  Ihould  regard  the 
^fefts  of  her  work  with  forbearance". 

*  But  the  number  of  noVcls  witb  which  we  are  peftered  i$ 
too  great,  to  allow  us.  to  indulge  an  unmerited  clemency. 
Till  the  performance  before  us,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
m^twith  an  inftance  in  which  an  author  feemed  to  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  fo  many  painfurefForts  to  draw  out  his  work.  Two 
generatipns  of  men  ;  narrative  in  the  perfon  of  the  author, 
and  narrative  jii  the  perfon  of  the  hero  ;  letters,  poetry,  and 
ptofcl  are  air  found  neceflary  to  eke  out  two  volumes  of  the 
(lendefeft  dimehfiphs.  Indeed,*  we  ftifpeft'  that  the  fair  au- 
thibr  is  not*’ much*  in  the  liabit  of  writing,  for  thp  prefs.  Fot 
her  bara^aphs  fr^queritlj  ruii  out  to  half  a  volume.  Incapable 
of  aivldihg'hcf  compbntion  into  periods,,  flie  has  inceflant 
ftCourfc*Jt6"the  ufe  of  a  dafh  when  arrlyed  at  the  end  of  licr 
tether,  and  off  fhe  fets  again  upon  a  frefh  fcore. .  And  the 
ihoft  common  aiid  noted  rules  ofgramimar  are  flagrantly. vio^ 
lJitc'd*in  every, page. 


FOREIGN  L  I-T  A  T  U^R  E. 

Art.*  Xlr.  French  Afemolrs  for  ' (Continued  from  our 

...  -  Review  of  femtk)' 

WE  proceed  in  our  recitaTof  the  remaining  contents  of 
this  volume.  .  , 

Obfervations  of  the  Phofphoric  Acid  f  Urines  by,  Af  Bortholet, 
M.  B.  who  is  very  rapidly  rifing  to  eminence  among  che- 
niills;  Ihoi^,  in  opfpofition  to  an'pplinibn  recendy  advanced, 
that  the  phofphdric  acid  docs  really  fexift  in  urine  ;  and  thit 
itbs'not  generated  either  by  putrefaftidrii  or  by  the  prpeefs 
that  is  employed  for  obtaining* itl‘  His  proof  is  very  fimplc. 
Hej^urs  linfe  water  into  urine,*  by.whlch*  means  he  obtaiiiJ 
.  a* precipitate  that  yields  phofphpYib*  adld.  and  chalkl  Several 


of 


and"  curious  obfervations  are'fobjoinedi  The ’urine 
the  hcalthieft  perfons  reddens  the  tinfture  6f  turnfdl.  The 
phd/fjplioric  acid  is  uncombihed 'in  \iriRc\  nt  leajl  the  greattf 
fart  of  it ;  no  urinous  odour  arifes 'on  pouring  in  lime  water ; 
therefore  it  is  the  volatile  alkalic  formed  by  putrefafllony  and  tit 
ijfeH  of  heat  that  is  united  to  this  acid  in  niicroc of mtc  fait*  A* 
inf  phbfphoratcd  lime  there,  are  nearly  three  parts  of  acid,  itl 
is  cafjrto  determine  the  quantity  of  acid,  in  the  urine  of  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  and  to  difeover' the  influence  of  age,’ ft** 

-  -  difeait 
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AJeaTe;  €limate^  isfc.  in  tliis  refpe£^.  >  Mo  B.  £>uttd,  .dial  ^ 
tilt  urine  of  a  gouty  peribn  affordedi  kfs  precipitate  by  ^ 
thin  bis  *ovm,  wblle  that  of  another  .perfon  ia  good  health 
•onftaady  yielded  more.  *,  It  is  remarkable  .that  intwopa^ 
Toxymsi  the  urine  of  die  iirik  individual  gave  out  nearly  as 
iBjuch  piocipicate  as  The  fwett  reddens  tindure  of 

tamloJ,  but  the  laliva  does  not.  The  .audior  promifes  to 
piofecyee  ibefe  ideas. 

:On  m  Earthy  Ore  iff  Bijinuth^  by  M.  Sage* 

This  ore  is  ^touod  ia  Saxony,  and  contains  ^  of  quartz, 
y  of  bifinuth,  -with  a  fnniH  mixture  of  cobalt  and  lilver. 

A  Mtehodio  make  PhoJ^hcrus  Iranfpatam^  hy  the  fame. 

.This  abtbod  confrlts  sh  melting  the  phofphorus  in  glafa 
tiibes,^Hi  m  water^bath,  and  keeping  nt  in  this  llate  for  art 
hour.  'The  poitiem  that  renders  it  opakc,  and  which  is  phof*. 
phonis;  that  has  undergone  fomc  degrecV>f  combuftionj-rifei 
to  the  top,  and  may  he  cafily  feparated.  Soane  obfcrvationa 
on.dicfcdation  of  pbofyhorus  inipirits  of  wineape  fubjoined* 
Okferxratioe^^on  a  nv^j)  Spttiet ^ef  yelhw  Martial  Precipitate^  hp 

fhe'jamti  *.  * 

It  is  obtaiiiibd)  by  pofirihg  acid  of  fugar*  into  a  folbtion  ^  of  . 
martial  Titfiol,  afbd  niay;'dn*rhc  aotlior’s  opinion,*  be  ufdful 
to  painters,  ‘as  tbe  oolbur  is  agreeable  and  pe«<fnafient.  » 
Rtjearehei  ctMermiag  the  Nioture  rf'  'Animah  Stehffancttl^  and 
tbibr  ^.elation  4o  PepetabU  Suifiancet ;  hy  -Af,  'SkrttholeK  ' ;  • 

.  .Wcaboompany,  great ^i^isfaftion,  this  ud venturer  in 

his  incuriion  into  tlicfc  waftes  of  lcrtoWlct^e.  His  enterpriat 
»  oonduiaed'  iccbrdii^  to  the  plan^pirrfo^  by  the  laic  illu-  * 

I^QS^Swedtfk  profeltoi  By  pouring  nitrous  acid  bn.iilk^ 
hen  diftiHing,  'M.  B.  obtained  a  fait,'  which'had>  dvery 
aance  and  propetty  of  the  acid  of  fugari* 
ben  the  nitrous  acid  that  palled  over  had  grown  cooli 
)ferved  on  the  furface  an  unfluous  futiftance,  Which  wa$ 
Solved  on  .‘the  application  of  heat,  *  and  paflfed  through 
liter.  Wool,*  drefled  fleiti,  tendon,  and  hair,  afford- 
rth  fat  and  faocltarine  acid.  '  Six  gros  of  wool  afforded 
and  fevcral  grains  of  acid;  a  remarkable  quantity^ ‘fince 
iffindsonly  one-tliird  of  its  weight.*  Mufile  Itripped 
t  as  much  as  pofliUe,  and  fteeped  m  water  for-a  long 
in  order  to  feparate  the  gelatinous  part,  aflfbrdad  a  great 
of  thfr  imAuous  fupernatant  matter;  btft  the  autliar 
i  Dotri^uoe  thc  ftnall  pprtic^n’^of  aerd  to -pcgular  q^ry*^ 
becaufe  he  could  not  fufficiently  feparate  it  from  t^ 
matter.  Be^nian,  we  recblleft,  fomewhere  *ob- 
s,  thatfomewhat  ofthis  nefeie  quid  pinrttedinef forever  ad^ 
to  it.  The  jelly  afforded  little  fat;  and  cxccedinglv  lit- 
The  oruor  of  bldbd  yielded  a  good  deal  of  each  >. 
Rey.  Vol.  IV.  Oa.  1784.  U  but 
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but  the  produA  of  the  coagulablc*  Ipmyh  was  the  fame  as  rf  | 
the  jelly.  The  indurated  white  of  eggs  gave  out  hiany  itd 
vapours,  a  moderate  quantity  of  unQuous  matter,  and  a  eon« 
(iderable  portion  of  acid.  After  having  deprived  the  yolk  as 
much  as  poflible  of  tliat  oil,  which  has  >all  the  properties  of 
oils  exprefled  from  v^etablcs,’  M.  B.  obtainejd  the  fame  fub- 
ilances  as  from  the  mufeuiar  fibres,  except  fome  of  the  above- 
mentioned  oil.  Vegetable  fubftaiices  do  not  yield  the  unc* 
fuous  matter  which  palTes  over  from  animal  fubftanccs. 
Sbirch  and  gluten  of  wheat  afforded  a  confiderable  quantity 
6f  apid.  The  abridger  of  this  piper,  well  remembers  to  have 
made  many  trUls  to  procure  faccharine  acid  from  ftarch  of 
potatoes,  out  without  fuccefs.  .The  ilarch  was  diiTolved  in 
the  nitrous  acid  *as  foon  as  it  began  to  boil,  and  was  carried 
tip  by  the  vapours  fo  as  to  cover  the  fides  of  the  veffel^  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  faccharine  acid,  nor  did  tlic  ftarch 
appw  to  have  undergone  the  fmalleil  decompofition. 

From  thefe  experiments,  in  Mr  Bertholet’s  opinion,  it 
appears  j  ' that  the  unftuous  matter  forms  one  of  the  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  between  vegetable  and  animal  fubftanccs.  I'he  other 
‘principle  which  is  combined  with  the  oil,*  is  identical  in 
noth.  The  autlior  obtained  from  cotton  an  infinitely  fraah 

3uantity  only  of  faccharine  acid.  Witli  refpeft  .to  the  rcfi- 
uum  of  animal  fubftances,. after  the  fat  and.  acid  have  been 
taken  away,  the  author  obferves;  that  it  conftitutes  another 
dlfcriminative  mark  bptwccn  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances, 
though  he  cannot  fpeak  ofjt. particularly  at  prefent. 

:  .With  refpeft  to  the  volatile  alkali  .that  is  procured  from 
animal  fubftances,  M.  B.  thinks  that  it  certainly  proceeds 
from  fome  combination  formed  during  diftillation  or  putre- 
fkftion,  fince,  if  it  exifted  in  thefe  fubftances,  an  ammonia- 
,  cal  fait  would  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid  with 
which  they  arc  dccompofed.  * 

ObfcrvMtions  on  the  combination  of  fixed  Alkali  with  the  calct-U 
.  ,  reous  Acidy  or  fixed  Air\  by  the  fame.  I 

In  this  memolrethe  author  mentions  a  curious  procefstoH 
procure  diryftals. of  vegetable  alkali,  which  was  fiiit‘publiib*B 
ed  by  Carthetifer.  Fi^  part  of  fixed  alkali  is  to*  be  diifolvdl 
in  water,  to  whkh  four  parts  of  volatile  alkali  obtained  by 
of  tartar,  arc  to  be  added.  The  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated 
m  fand-bath  moderately  heated.  When  fmall  chr^ftals 
td  form  on  the  farfiice^  the  Veftfel  is  to  be  removed  to  a  cooH^ 
place; 

.  A  miftakc  of  Mr  Duchanor  is  then  correfted.  He  aiTcrt5 
that  fixed  alkalis  diftblved  in  aerated  water,  exert  no  aclioMr 
upon  falts  with  earthy  baiis.  .M.  B.  allows  that  no  preciptv 
tation  takca^  place;  but  he  foudd  by  fpirit  of  wine,  tbatV 
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double  decbmpofition  takes  place.  The  paper  concludes  with 
I  curious  faA.  It  half  a  gros  of  fixed  alkali  be  dillblved  in  a 
pound  of  aerated  water,  die  aerial  acid  will  fo  entirely  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  power  of  the  alkali,  as  to  hinder  it  from  pro¬ 
ducing  any  change  on  fyrup  of  violets. 

Thefe  coiiliderations  are  very  applicable  to  the  analyfis  of 
waters;  for  any  water  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  alkali^ 
without  either  altering  the  vegetable  colours,  or  odcaiionmg 
any  precipitation  with  calcareous  folutions;  they  may  con^ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  calcareous  falts,  and  efpecially  of  falu 
with  a  bails  of  magnelia,  without  forming  any  precipitatioa 
with  alkalis. 

Memoir e  on  the  Effe^  produced  hy  nitrous  Acid  on  fine  Gold\ 

by  M.  Fillet, 

This  memoire  refers  to  thofe  celebrated  experiments  of 
Brandt,  the  Swedilh  chemift,  in  which  gold  is  faid  to  havt 
been  diflblvcd  in  nitrous  by  peculiar  management.  A  ftill 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Lewis’s  Qomm.  PbiU 
tub.  and  ill  other  works.  The  queftion  is  of  im^rtance  in 
the  art  of  aff^ing,  iince,  if  gold  be  really  foluble  in  this 
menftruum,  aitayers  have  always  fixed  the  denomination  of 
gold  below  its  real  value.  But  Mr  Tillet  contends,  that  gold 
it  only  mechanically  fufpended,  an  opinion  fo  far  . coufirnied 
\sj2i  report  of  t^  clafs  of  chemijiryy  publiihed  likewife  in  this 
volume,  as  it  relates  to  the  praAice  of  allaying;  they  gbferve 
however,  that,  inTevcral  of  their  experiments,  tne  pureft 
nitrous  acid  really  takes  up  a  few  particles  of  gold. 

Memoire  on  certain  Fluids  that  may  be  obtained  in  an  aerlforno 
'SfaUi  by  a  Degree  of  Heat  little  fuperior  to  the  mean  Fempe^ 
rature  of  the  Earth  ;  by  Af.  Lavotfer. 

Thefe  fluids  are  ether,  fpirit  of  wine  and  water.  The  me¬ 
thod  in  which  M.  L.  converts  ether  into  an  aeriform"  fluid  is 
IS  follows  :  He  heats  fome  water  contained  in  a  tub  or  buck¬ 
et,  foch  as  Dr.  Prieftlcy  firft  ufed  in  experiments  bn  air/  to 

120  or  330  of  a  thermometer  divided  into  85  degrees, 
to  a  few  degrees  above  an  100  of  Fahrenheit's 
:  he  then  introduces  fome  ether  into  ajar  inverted  in 
i^atcr,  and  covered  By  it :  the  ether  foon  begins  to  .boil, 
is  cbverted  into  a  fpccics  of  inflammable  air.  In  the 
manner,  but  with  the  application  of  a  ftronger  heat,  be 
erts  fpirit  of  wine  into  an  elaftic  fluid  that  has  nearly 
ame  properties.  Water  required  a  mercurial  apparatus, 
fc  experiments  fuggeft  to  our  philofophcr  various  ic¬ 
ons.  Of  ether,  he  obferves,  that  it  is  very  near  being 
)ablc  of  exifting  in  any  other  than  an  elailic  ftatc ;  that, 
the  weight  of  our  atmofphcrc  equivalent  tb  no  more 
20  or  24  inches  of  mercury,  it  would  always  appear  in 
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ftt  form  of^a  peculiar  fort  of  inflammable  air  ;  that  as  etfief 
fevaporatts  at  the  temperature  of  the*  human  blood,  it  can 
tStift  in  tlie  animal  oeconomy  in  the  ftatc  of  inflammable  air, 
confctjutntly  that  part,  at  leaft^  of  its  efficacy  depends 
on  its  palliitg  from  the  liquid  to  the  fluid  form  tliat  as  thh 
rhange  h;  aJtcaVs  attended  witli  a  Cohfiderabtc  refrigention 
this  mull  likewife  take  place  in  the  pWm^r  «//>,  wherefore 
it  is  probable  rtiat  tlic‘  fcaativc  quality  of  ether  k  in  pan 
owing  to  this  crrctntiftance.  Hence,  concludes  the"  author, 
tther  rauft  be  an  exccltent  medicine  for  expelling  flamlen- 
ieies  and  mephitic  crhalaticms  from  the  frinnit  as  wcB 
as  for  remedying  the  effefts  of  itKoxication,  at  leaft  ot  fomc^ 
kinds  of  iiVtbxieation. 

.  The  author  tlicn  aimrfes  himfelf  with  fuppofing  the  earth 
hratifportcd  flrft  to  an  hotter  and  next  to  a  cooler  Ve^on  of 
%hc  fohr  fyftem.  Then,  in  riie  frrft  tafe,  our  folkls  would 
ht  liquids*,  and  out  liquids  fluids.  Then'water,  and  evci> 
One  of  tflie  incompaftdl  of  bodies^  mercury  itlHf,  wouli 
htpand  itfelf  in  vapour,  and  become  pan  of  the  anuo- 
!bheie.  "  But  this  general  tendency'  would  at  teimli  check 
m\T:  ,The5  jreat  acceffion  of  weiglit  Would  at  lafr  oterba- 
tatKc  the  effWls  of  heat,  and  confine  the  rifing.  fubftaiices  ia 
their  liquid  ftatfc. 

According  t6  the  fccorrd  ftrppofitioh,  w^ater^  which,  be- 
IMes  rivers  tind  feas,  conftffutes 'mo’ft  of  the  liquids,  with| 
ladifch  we  are  acquainted',  would  be  fixed  in  rocks  and  ftrata;| 
at  firft  diaphaiYOus  as  the  moontam  chryftal,  but  which  in 
frrtic  would  ^ow  opsdcc  and  varroufly  coloured,  and  fora 
varieties  of  torffils;  to  be  aitnaly fed  by  the  chemill,  and 
recorded  by  the  min'cralogift.  *  Thb  elemeilit,  which  nowj 
txcrcffcS  otfr  navigators.  Would  tlien  employ  our  llonc; 
hewers  and  architefts,  nor  Would  our  ftrudures  melt  away, 
like  icy  palace  of  the  northern 'Semiramis,  at  the  touA 
Of  the  funfiner^s  fun.  The  great  lofs  of  liquid  would  bt 
in  'great  fricafure  compen  fated  by  fome  precipitate  from  ^ 
atmolplieTe,*  wdiicli  would  in  like  manner  carry  our  fhip. 
fertilize  our  fieffls,  and  circulate  between  heaven  and  earth. 

'  This  fanofuldflay  is  termittated  with  the  obferving 
thefe probably  cxift  unknown Icinds  of  aeriform  'fluids,  \t 
capable  Off  combining  with  each' other,  wdiich  muft  therefe 
lie  bed  above  bed,  in  an  order  of  fpecific  gravitv,  contin" 
ally  dOcf^ng.  Some  of  ih^e  fiuids  may  poflJbly  be ' 
regiontjf  the  aurora  borealis^  of  meteors  and  tTie  cleftricf 
ftlelf.  '  The  author  ptomifes  to  unfold  ibis  notion  hsrea? 
Second  Memoir e  on  different  Conibinatlo'ns  of  theTl^oJphoric  A* 

By  Mr,  Lavol/ia\ 

ThU  acid,  mixed  witli  water,  as  well  as  with  fpint 
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ivinc*  produces  heat,  and  that  the  more  con.fidcrabk  as  it  k 
more  cohcc'ntfated.  No 'Cther  could  be  obtained,  though 
the  f]pirit  of  \vine  feeuied  fweeter  after  diftiUatioix  with  con^ 
centrated  acid  and  an  etlienaJ  odour  was  perceived.  The 
£Oxnbination..Qf  iron  with  this  acid  is  nearly  inloluble  iu 
water;  and  as  the  acid  becomes  faturated,  there  falls  agrcyifh 
white  precipitate,  -  wUich-niay  be  ditfblyed  in  any  acid. 

If,*  after  a  portion  of  acid  is  faturated,  the  fupernatant 
Jiquor  be  PQured  off  and  fet  to  evaporate,  there  will  not  be 
any  chrwals  formed,  but  the  fame  grey  precipitate  wili 
continue  to  fall  do\Vn.  Mr.  Meyer,  the  ftrii  difeoverer  of 
the  fuppOfed  feiftimittal,  JieieriUt  novi  believe^  that  it  is  nqr 
thing  hut  this  .combination.  Neither  gold  nor  .copper, 
which  is  more  remarkable,  and  is  denied  by  Mcflrs.  Lalionc 
>nd  Comette*  as  well  as  Margraff,  are  foluble  in  this  aejd^ 
7’he  author  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  latter  metal  is 
equally  infolublc  in  feveral  vegetable  acids,  and  promifes  z 
particular  meinoir  on  this  fubjeft. 

Jjffemoire  on  a  Procefs  for  convtrtifj^  Phpfphorous  bitQ  phofphoric 
Ac\d  Without  Combujlion.  By  th^  fame. 

This  procefs  conlifts  in  putting  nitrous  acid  into  a  tubut 
luated  retort,  and  adding  phofphorus  by  degrees,  and  ap¬ 
plying  beat,  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  acid  ipay  be  obtained 
from  two  oz.  fix  gros  of  phofphorus  with  two  pounds  of 
nitrous  acid.  For  an  account  of  the  phenoanena  that  takf 
place  during  the  operation,  the  chemical  leader  is  referred  to 
the  memoire  itfclf.  ^  ' 

j  Ejfay  on  the  eaujiicity  of  Metallic  Salts,  By  M,  Bertbolet, 

In  this  ingenious  and  profound  effay  the  author  attempt^ 

,  to  pfrbve  tliai  the  caufticity  of  metallic  falts  atifes  from  Uicir 
I  jttnaftlhg  pblogifton.  He  renders  this  opinion  probable  by 
■  particular  examination -of  the  combinationTof  mercury, 
;filvcrj  &c.  &c.  He  finds  tfiat  they  contain  lefa  pblogifton  as 
;ihey*are  iporc  cauftic,  In  CQrrofixx  fubblimatc,  the  mar 
'  fine  acid  is  in  a  ftate  of  dephlpgiftication.  We  confider 
itfiis  effav  as  the  beft  paper  on  the  fubjeft  of  cherniftry  which 
tjic  prc(ent  volume  affords:  There  is  an  ingenious  memoir 
;  ofM.  Layoifier  and  De  la  Place,  on  heat,  for  an  account 
of  which,  as  of  two  or  three  that  remain,  we  muft 

kg  leave  to  refer  tfic  reader  to  a  future  number  of  th^ 
Englifh  Review. 

Ait,  XIII, Ok^nomlfcbe  yaturgefchkLti  dev.  Fijehs 
kftds  •  Bl^cb^s  {economical  and  mat  krai  H'Jiorj  ^  German  Fijbes^ 
Parr  I.  Berlin  8vo.  and  4ro.  1783?  •.  . 
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having  been  muph  pleafed  with  the  beautiful  coloured  plates  as 
well  as  with  the  teat,  as  far  as  we  have  infpefted  it,  vve  can¬ 
not.  but  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  German. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  14.  Original  Love  Letters^  between  a  Lady  of  Quality 
*  and  a*  Perfon^of  inferior  otation.  2  vols.  iimo.  55,  fewei 
Bew,  1784.  .  .  * 

The  want  of  incident, and  (lory  in  thefe  volumes,  will  not  be 
deemed  a  pcrfc<^ion  by  the  generality  of  readers.  The  au¬ 
thor  had  Rouileau’s  Eloife  in  view  ;  and  thought,  as  he  could  imi¬ 
tate  the  fimplicity  of  that  wonderful  tale^  that  he  could  at  the  fame 
time  render  his  own  cQualiy  intcrefting.  In  this  he  has  not'fuccced* 
cd  ;  cortimon-place  diueftatidn,  or  dreams,  or  epifodical  (lories  that 
are  evidently  llop-gaps,  till  up  the  void,  which  events  tending  to 
bring  oii  the  catafirophe  fhould  have  occupied, 

*  A  young  lady  of  quality  is  deternoined  to  chufe  a  hufband  for 
hcrfclf ;  arid  after  having  narrowly  examined,  and  maturely  weigh¬ 
ed  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  the  mental  endowments  of  many 
admirers,  at  Ull  meets  in  an  inferior  llation  with  an  .objed  worthy 
pf  her  choice.  An  epiftolary  corierpondence  commences ;  all  np 
turc  andenthufiafm  on  the  fide  of  the  man,  and  on  her’s  in  the  equi¬ 
vocal  character  of;  half  miftrefs  and  halt  patronefs,  Circumilances 
render  it  ncceflary  t^t '  a  temporary  reparation  (hould  take  place, 
and  the  lover  being  at  the  Tame  time  threatened  with  a  confumptior^ 
BrilloUHot-Wclls  are* ‘made  choice  of  as  his  place  of  Telidence. 
From  thence  the  corfefpondence  is  continued,'  till  a  paragraph  in  the 
nevdpapert' informs  him  that  his  Lucinda  had*  given  fef  hand  to 
Mother,  •  His  feeble  date  of  health  could  not  withiland  the  (hodt, 
and  he'  dies  a  vidtim  to  ncwfpaper  intelligence,  though  glmoll  in- 
’  ftantancoufly '  lind^ivcd ,  by  the  appearance  of  ,a  contradictory 
paimgraph,  which  Lucinda’s  anxiety  for  his  health  and  peace  of 
mitid  had  taken  care  to  have  inferted.  ,  ' 

Such  arc  the  6utluies  of  the  work,  w  hich  is  dull  upon  the  who!?, 
while  fomc  paflages  arc  impaflioned  and  affecting.  The  lover  is  ks 
a  bcin^  of  this  world,  and  there  is  fomething  too  nervous^  too  ffian  f 
in  the  ideas  of'thc  lady.  Hc^courts  her  out  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
..  **  Behold  the  winter  is  pad-— the  rain  is  gone  and  over,-,  the 

appear  bh  the  earthy*  the  time  of  the  tinging  of  birds  is  ^brhfi 
**  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  beard  in  'ouf  land.l  Arife  thenwj 
**  love,  ihy  fail*  onfc,  and  come  away  !^>  The  lady,  on  the  contrary 
tenures  him  with  all  the  didaitie  gravity  of  Locke.  This  may 
.Tvry  w'cjl  for  a  board! ng-fchboL  Mifs,  when  exalted  on  her/^* 
mmaiai  tripod  \  but  When  (he  'defcends,  and  enter$  into  the  worlcii 
will  feck  in  vam  for  **  Teas  of  milk,'  and  fliips  of  amber,” 
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Alt.  15*  J^oems  hy  Afrs^  Hughes^  8vo.  Hitched.  3s* 

Dodflcy..  1784.  ^  \  , 

It  is  dilficuit  to  charadtcrife  mechocrity.  Wc  can  perceive  that 
Mrs.  Hughes  has  read  feveral  of  the  £ngli(h  poets^  particularly 
Shecllonc,  with  attention.  Her  ideas  appear  rather  to  have  been 
procured  at  fecond  hand,  than  to  have  howed  from  her  own  fourcCf 
Her  veriiHcation  however  is  fmootli  and  eafyi  and,  for  the  moft  party 
corredt.  '  The  poems  confill  of  eclogues,  pailorals,  occahonal 
verfes,  and  a  legendary  tale,  iii  all  which  there  is  little  that  merits 
high  commendation.  .From  Zara,  or  the  Sultanefs,  an  eaflern 
“  eclogue,”  wc  fhalh  give  the  following  extrad,  as  a  fpecimen  of 

the  work.  * 

*  Or  rather,  had  fair  Albion  given  us  birtki  ♦ '  • 

That  feat  of  freedom,  and  that  nurfe  of  worth  j*  .  •  t  '  • 
Where  varying  feafons  take  their  temperate  tunisj 
Nor  winter  keenly  bites,  nor  fummer  burns ;  " 

No  defert  winds  embrown  her  verdant  plains, 

/  .  ‘  No'  lawlefs  fpoilers  rob  her  labouring  (wains  ;  ’  .  > 

.  No  ftanled  ear  receives  the  captive’s  groan,  .  •  ‘  ^ 

But  juftice  guards,  and  mercy  gilds  the  throne ; 

.  Where  generous  love  and  reafon  jointly  reign, 

:  ,And  fenfe  and  virtue  rivet  beauty’s  chain  ; 

Nor  guards  nor  bolts  their  wavering  faith  fecure, 

*  But  loy.c,  that  form’d  the  vow,  preferves  it  puret 
r.>.  There  had  kind  heaven  but  fixt  our  envy’dlot,  , 

;  The  humble  tenants  of  fome  peaceful  cot, 

.  Then  wedded  love  had  crowned  our  conllant  flame, 

And  fweet  aife<5Uon  foftened  duty’s  claim 
.  ^  Kind  confidence  had  blefs’d  the  focial  day. 

And  peaceful  years,  unnumber’d  floFn  away  ; 

:  ►  .  .  Fair  honour  and  efteem  had  crownM  my  life, 

-  ‘ -  And  Zara  blefs’d  the  facred  name  of  wife  ! 

.  ...  Ah !  charming  dreams  !  .yc  aggravate  my  woe,  '  • 

'•  -  Nor  peace  . nor  comfort  (hall  this  bofom  know.”  - 

.  We  cannot,  help  rennarking,  that  Zara  Teems  ipuph  better  ac* 
<iuainted  with  the  bledings  of  England,  than  w'e  ^ould  have  ex- 
|efted  alady  bred  up  in  **  a  deep  eaflem  retreat,”  would  have  bera. 
But  our.  author  was  determined  to  pay  a  compliment  to  her  king 
and  country,  even  at  the  expepcc  of  propriety,  Jn  psigc  48,  we 
®tot  with  the  following  pretty  thought. 

*  Hence  felfii^  grief !  to  joy  fublime 
:  \  -  Hope  cv’ry  Dang,  rcfiiicil ; 

So  o’er  the  dark  defeending  cloqd 

The  glittering  rainbow  (bines.*  '  . 

,  In  the  legendary  tale,  Mrs,.HMghcs  h^s  exprefled  an  idea,  by  nq 
®nwis  new,  in  a  very  happy  manner.  • 

*  Ahl  magic  Tweet  pf  youthful  love,  .  ’  . . ' 

*.  That  witbTuch  cafe  can  rear 
.*^e  tender  plant  of  blooming  hone 
*Midft  barren,  ,coid  dcTpair.’’ 

Of  the  legendary  tak.  ip  general  we  can  only,  Tjiy  that  It  affords  us 
an  idditional  proof  of  thc^i^ulty  of  that  fpecies  of  cgn^ofitlon;  ’ 

A§t* 
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Art.  1.6.  2hi  Ito^l  ^Raktj  or  Cakirni  cf  JVit  afkl  Humm ; 

containing  a  moil  curious  and  entertaining  Col ledtion  of.whimfical 
•  V  florse  ,  homoufoas  Talcs^*  fingular  Adveatwfost  remarkable  IncI- 

•  dents,  and  kigenious  Witiscifmf,  in  prolc  and  verfe .  The  whole 
.  founded  on  real  fatb,  and  the  greater  part  now  fird  .publiihed 
.  from  the  original  manuiertpn  of  the  Tarioiiv  kuiDarous  authors 
.  hr  whom  they  .were  compofed,  particularly,  the  life  of  Hairv 

Howard  of  immortal  meiuory.  I^ikewife,  an  endte  new  mi 
.  eateitaining  colkeclion  of  exccHent  jeflr,  (harp  repartees^  ndilmficai 
jokes,  diverting  punt,,  bon.  mots,  &c.  &c«  .  Alfo  all  the  ntv 
ibngs  fung.this  feafoo  at  Vauahall  Oardem,  and  w^hich  have  met 
with  the  univerfal  approbation  of  the  public.  To  which,  is  addwi, 
the  complete  art  of  rtory-teHiog,  whereby  any  peribii  may  be  abU 
to  relate  a  (lory  with  ^titfadiion  ta  his  company  and  honour  to 
himfelf.  .  The  whole  odculaoed  for  the  ainufcmcnt  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  thofe  who  love  good  fenfe, . blended  with  wit  and  humour. 
IS.  Moore.  .1^84^  .  .  ‘ 

Thefe  kind  of  titles  are  we  believe  perfefiiy  undcrftcxxi  by  all  fuch 
as  they  concern  ;  .  and  are  indeed  fo  long  as  mamfcflly  to  fuperceiic 
the  necelhty  of  any  further  account  of  the  contents.  • 

Art.  17.  Thi  ff  it  the  Dajy  or  the  HumQurs  of  Weft- 

minftf  r ;  being  a  complete  collefMon  of  the  advertifements,  hand- 
(bills,  puffit,*  pangraphs,  fongs,  ballads,. £cc.  which  have  been 
written  and  circa lated  during  the  late  remarkable  cojnteft  for  that 
city.  Faithfolly  compiled  by  a  clerk  to  a  committee.  Printed 
for  the  compiler, :  and  fold  by  Debrett,  &c.  is*.  6d.  1 784. 

^Ve  perceive  nothing  in  tbit  coUc^ioTi  that .  tends  •  to  prove  the 
utility  of  making  it.  At  prefent  it  is  of.  no  value :  ibme  three  or 
four  hundred  ycare  hence  our  antiquarians  may  probably  think  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  their  repertories. 

Art.  id.  ^  Lettrr  :  whearih  Part  of  the  Entertainment 
untoo  the  Queen*  MajelVy  at  Killingfworth  Caftel  in  Warwick 
Sheer,  in  tins  Sommer*  Progreft  1575,  i*  fignified :  from  a  Frecnd 
Officer  Attendant  in  the  Coourt,  unto  his  Frecnd  a  Citizen  and 

•  Merchniint  of  London.  "8vo.  'Sharp,  Warwick.  Rivington, 
London.  •  *  .*. 

•  Of  this  performance  if  is  fit  to  obfen  ei  that  it  ferves  in  manj 

Eirticulars  to  illullrate"  'the  manners  and  fafhions  of  antient  times. 

u n the  editor  has *iiot  done  hts  duty.  He  has  given* no  pretace; 
and  has  injudicioufly  avoided  to  hold  out  any  illuftration  whatfo 
ever  of  the  performance  which  he  has  been  ambitious  to  ^blilh. 
Art.  19.  Italian  Letters^  *or  the  Hiftbiy  of  the  Count  it 
’  St.  Julian.  2  vols,.  i2mo.  '  price  js.  fetVed.  Rbbinfon. 

In  thefe  volumes  there  are  charaftcr  and  incident.  The  rooraliry- 
?s  alfo  to  be  commchded  ;  and  the  entertamment  afforded  is  much 
beyond  the  common  run  of  petformaheef  of  this  kind. 

Art.  20.  7%e  Fritter.  8vo.  ‘  ’'  Birmingham.  1784* 

This  offspring  of  idlcnefs,  whim,  and  fclf-cohccit,  is  to  the  Uit 
degree  difgutHng.  The  affe^lcd  arfanWmeht,  or  rather  confufioa 
of  the  whole,  the  execrable  verfe,  the  flippant  profe^  the  oblcurity 

*bf  fome  parts^  the  filthihefs  of  others,  and  the  inutility  of  all,  ^ 

nvuch 
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jutich  brjand.what  rren  a  reriewer  ufually  niectt  wkk«  The  only 
ffcuTc  .wcrcan'  make  for  t^e  ambor’s  appearance  in  print,  la  ihai  fomt 
untoward  accident  (according  to  his  own  doggrcl,) 

...  .  has  gir^tt  vent 

.To  thoieykt^  ^re '/o  that  heaven  had  lent.*  / 

We  therefore  ftcomfnend  hisca^  to  the  care  and  acteniion  of  bit 
friends.  *  '  "  1  •  * 

Aft,  21.  jfn  mitkimtic  ' and  accurate  journal  of  the  late  Siege 
tf  GikraUar  ;  being  a  circdmihiiitial  'Account  m  every  material 
Tranfadtion  relative  to  that  memorable  Event,  front  the  day  oi 
which  the  Communicacion  between  that  Garrifon  and  Spain  a^aa 
(hut  up,  to^the  arrival  of  the  Tbeds  Frigate  with  the  Prelims 
nafy  Articles  of  Peace,  *  London  printed  by  T.'Benlley  for  T..  and 
1,  E^gerton.  8vo.  as.  6d.‘  leweil. 

i)  I  V  1  W  I  T  Y.  •  ;  •  .  .  . 

'Of  thw  publication  we  Have  nothing  fo  isty ,  but  that  it  fiilfils  what 
it  promitci  in.tHc  title-page,  at  leaft  as  far  as  we  arc  able  toiudge. 
Art.  22,  A  Short  View  of  the  Natere  and  Keceffity  of  Infani 
■’  'Godfathers  and  Godmother»,'^Conf!rmatidh,  and.thd 

Lord^s  Supper.  8ro.  .  Rlvingtori.  1784.* 

This  is^  we  believe  a  very  pious,  godlv,  and  well-meaning 
performance;  we  have  only  one  fault  to' find  with  it,  that  .it  it 
ibove  our  compreHcnfion.  Bur,*  as  fome‘  of  bur  riders  may  fee 
further  into -a' mi Ifiohc  than^ourfelves,  it*  feehis  but  fair  that  wc 
fhould  lay  before  them  afhort  f|iecimen  of  whe  ccHnpofttioh. 

*  A  diftin(5fion  is  to  be  made,  between  actual  and  original  (in,  the 
fbmief  arifes  from  adepi^aVed  the  latter  from  depraved 
or  a  vitiated  flefti  and  blotxl.  // r  ^ytrefle  (faith  St  Paul,)  not  (only) 
fic^  ami  &c.  ’  We  have  both  thefo  depraved  propen-* 

fitics  from  our  firfi  parents.  They  •  were  acc|uired  by  Adam  and 
Ere  in  im  art  of  difobedience  to  an  etprefs  law  of  God,  and  have  been 
imparted,  or  conveyed  dovvii  to  us,  as  the  juft  and  natural  efiertt  oC 
their  tranfgreilion.  The  or  moral  pollution  and  danger  of  vitir 
ited  fie(h  and  blood  is  removed  -by  but  the  natural  diferdee 

continues  for  our  difcipline  and  trial.  With  refpert  to  the  other 
pirt  of  original  (in,  (to  wit  of  a  deprived  will)  it  likcwtfe,  for  the 
tsercife  of*  freedom,  is  (bftcred  to  remain  ;  but  is,  or  may  be  fuffi- 
cirntly  affifted  by  grace,  or  that  divine  favour  or  infiuence,  which  is 
^rft  (ordin  rrily)  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
or  the  waflilng  with  ^jeater^  in  the  name  of  the.  father,  and  the  Ion, 
the  holy-!^hoft.*  . 

Art.  23.  A  Sermon  f  reached,  before  the  Univerjtty  of  Oxford^ 
on  Saturday  May  19,  1784,  at  8t.  Mary’s  Church.  By  Edward 
Tatham.  B.  D.  Fcll^  of  Lincoln  College.  8vo.  is,  Fletcher, 
Oxford.  Rivington,  London.  1784. 

This  difeourfe  is  wholly  of  a  political  nature,  and  cottfifts  of  a 
jp^alkl,  poorly  and  timidly  difguifed,  between  the  proceedings  of 
the  long  parliament  againft  Charles  I.  and  the  reftoration  of  his  fon^ 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  votes  of  the  laft  houfe  of- commons,  and 
^^rirtory  of  Pittitifmon  the  other.  After  having  panegyrifed.our  ex* 
rUtiu  confututioa  in  church  .and  ftate,  the  preacher  aftlires  us,  th^ 

in 
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in  the  balincc  in  which  its  merit  confifls,  nothing  is’  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  prince,  but  every  thing  from  the  houfe  of  com^ 
noQns. 

*  Thefe  are  not  tiroes  for  prerogative,  circumfcribcd  and  limited 
as  it  is  within  fixed  and  certain  bounds,  to  triumph  over  privilege, 
and  for  liberty  to  be  facrificed  at  the  throne  of  a  defpot.  Thcfc  arc 
not  ilmcf  to  fear  that  the  rights  of  the  whole  nation,  tranfmitted 
through  fo  many  ages,  fecui^  by  fo  many  laws,  and  fealed  by  the 
bl^od  of  fo  many  patriots,  will  be  laid  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  t 
tynnt. 

^  In  a  conteft  between  the  firfi  and  third  eilates  pulhed  to  as 
extremity,  the  firft  will  naturally  give  way,  and,  by  its  fall,  involre 
both  the  others  in  common  ruin.  However  great  the  perfoDal 
dignity  and  refpe^t  of  the  prince,  he  is  but  one,  and  his  perfonal 
fupport  and  influence  mufl  be  of  courfe  confined.  The  third  eftatc 
is  a  lai^c  compound  body,  formed  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  whole 
nation,  whofe  influence  and  fupport  mufl  in  fome  meafure  keep  pace 
with  their  extent.  Befides,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  latter  to 
flop  the  (upplies,  is  an  over-match  for  that  branch  of  the  prerogative 
which'commands  the .  army,  and  which  ca^ot,  indeed, '  be  exercii^ 
ed  but  by  commijUioning  many  of  the  members  of  the  lower  houfe^  and 
futting  the  immediate  direHloa  of  the  forces  into  their  hands*  - 

Whoever  is  defirous  of  feeing  more  at  large  the  apotheofis  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  ihofl  approved  flyle  of  orthodoxy,  mufl  have 
recourfe  to  the  fermoa  itlelf,  where  they  will  meet  with  ample 
iattsfis^oti. 

Art.  24.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Yorh^  on  Wednefday  the  141^ 

,  of  April,  1784,  for  the  Benefit  of  .the  Lunatic  A^yliun.  By 
'  the  Rev  N.  T.  Orgill,  A.  B.  of  Gonville  and  Caius  Coll^ 
Cambridge.  4to.  is.  Ward,  York.  Cadell,  London.  1784. 
This  is  the  very  humblefl  attempt  for  recommending  a  public 
charity  we  ever  remember  to  have  (ccn.  The  occafion  however  to 
which  it  owes  its  exiflcnce,  difarms  cenfure. 

Art.' 25.  The  Spiritual  Harveji^  a  Sermon  :  preached  at  the 
Paiifh  Church  of  Bodenham,  on  Sunday,  Augufl  17th,.  178). 
By  Wilfom  Bewicke.  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Bodenham.  And  not 
more  particularly  addreflod  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  that  ParilL 
8vd*  4d.  Leominfter  printed,  and  fold  by  Evans.  1784.’ 
We  might  juflly  have  fpoken  of  this  fermon  as  a  model  of  tbs 
lain  and  eafy  flyle,  which  adapts  itfelf  to  all  capacities,  at  the 
ime  time  that  it  avoids  the  jargon  of  methodifm  had  not  Df* 
Bewicke  run  into  a  fault,!  agalnfl  which  every  one,  who  is  concern- 
^  in  the  diflemination  of  tafle  and  gcxxl  fenfe  among  his  contempor* 
^es,  is  bound  to  beat  his  teftimony.  The  fault  wt  mean  is  that  ot 
difeovering  every  thing  in  an  objc6t  but  what  really  cxifls  inS; 
Jn  the  prefent  inflance  the  curious  reader  may  find  three-fourthi^t 
7pr.  Bewicke’s  difeourfe  in  the  husbandry  spiritualised  of  tk 
j>uritaa  FiaveU  ... 
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gVERY  eye  5s  fixed  upon  the  emperor  of  Germany.  •  The  pit-' 
fent  junfturc  .  is  the  crifis  of  his  chara£tcr  and  his  fame  ! 
lid  the  Dutch,  unaffifted  by  Prutliaor  by  France,  be  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  imperial  arms,  jxjfterity  will  admire  the  wife  policy  qf 
a  monarch  whoife  firft  object  is  the  profperity  of .  his  fubjci^s,  and 
who  had  the  addreis  'to  accomplift:i  that  objec%  not  by  the  clfufioh  of 
their  treafure  and  bipod,  but  by  a  fy Hematic  plan  of  finance  and 
military  preparation,  which  prevented  the  horrors  of  w^ar,  by  ren¬ 
dering;  ill  ideas  of  refillancc  on  the  part  of  the  United  Provinces, 
vain'and  extravagant.— But,  on  the  other  hand,  fliould  the  republic 
to  maintain  and  to  urge  their  pretenlions  to  the  exclufivc 
navigation  of  the  Schelde,  by  force  of  arms,  andfhoiild  the  emperor, 
from  a  dnrad  of  France  or  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh,  abandon  or 
even  fufpend  his  claims,  the  general  voice  of  Europe  would  charge 
him  either  with  precipitation  or  timidity  :  Wi:h  precipitation,  her 
Cilife,  he  ought  to  have  known  the  temper  and  views  of  thefc'pow- 
I  efi  before  he  embarked  in  fo  great  an  undertaking  ;  or  with  timid- 
*1^,  if,  having  been  aware  that  he  would  be  oppofed  by  France  and 
Ptuffia,  *when  he  formed  his  ddign,  he  (liould  Ihrinkfrom  the  near 
approach  of  an  <  xpeded  danger.  Thus  the  world  would  doubtlcfe 
juo^  and  yet  its  judgment  might,  perhaps,  be  unjuH.  Should 
the  interference  of  powerful  allies  oblige  the  emperor  to  fufpendhie 
defigni  againft  Holland,  for  the  ’  prefent,  Hill  that  prince  or  his 
fucceffon,  would  derive  an  advantage  from  the  claim  he  has  made 
on  the  United  Provinces.  Although  avails  nothing  agamif 
fuperior  force  ;  and  policy,  not  juHice,  determines  the  conduct  t£ 
Hates  and  princes  ;  yet  the  juftice  of- a  caufe  is  of  ix>litical  rmpoit- 
ance ;  cjf  this  the  world  has  a  fufficicht.  proof  in  the  foiicitude  with 
which  all  belligerent  powers  difplay  in  elaborate  memorials  and  ma- 
nifcHocs  the  moderation  of  their  view^  and  the  equity  of  their 
(mcnlions.  An  abrupt,'  violent,  bare>faced,  and  iniquitous  de¬ 
mand  be^aks  a  daring  ambition  prepared  to  extend,  on  every  fidci 
ttnlipired  encroachments.  Neighbouring  powers  are  alarmed,  and 
nnitt  to  oppofe  the  ufurper.  Where  claims  arc  juft^  they  indicate 
not  any  lult  of  dominion.  The  w*orld  contemplates  them  without 

I’chenfion,  and  where  there'  is  no  oppofition  of  interelt?',  is 
cr  difpofed  to  fupport  than  to  oppofe  them.  But  the  jufteft 
m  die  away  and  are  loft^  if  they  arc  not  ’•epeatedly  urged  ;  and 
Tiiances,  through  long  and  undifturbi^d  poireflion,  are  confidered 
wfully  vefted  in  the  families  of  bold  invaders.  Thefe  things 
f  fo,'  the  emphatic  protefb  taken  by  the  emperor  againft  the 
lufion  of  his  fubje^ts  from  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde,  when  he 
a  vcffcl  down  that  river,  from  Antwerp,  whatever  its  prefent  effeft 
be,  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  impolitic  in  the  head  of  the 
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moft  auguft  fiviUv  Europe,  which  nsUvir^Uy  looki  farther,  mi 
all  fid^s,  than  upilart  ftates  and  prince?,  or  the  nriniftm  of  a  day 
whofe  aivbition  it  is  to  devife  expedients  for  prolonging  their  oua 
power.  Ir  feems  indeed  to  be  at  once  the  duft  aiid  tht  intereft  of  the 
reprefentative  of  a  great  (anaily,  not  to  fMffer  its  clainns  to  become 
pbfoletc,  but  to  keep  them  •  aKve  by  pr^fts,  and  enforce  them, 
where  it  is  pratfficable,  by  actions.  If  an  opportunity  (hould  ofier 
ten  or  twenty  yeare  hence,  for  tho  Houfe  of  Auftria  to  revive  the 
commerce  qf  Antwerp,  an  attempt  to  do  ib  would  alarm  the 
neighbouring  ftates  the  lefs,  that  it*  would  not  be  any  povelty,  hiK 
only  a  repetition  of  a  claim  founded  oripaally  in  the  perogatirci 
of  local  fituation,  and  familiarized  to  their  minds  by  the  n^nitefloesi 
the  negotiations,  and  the  inanoeuYes  of  the  year  1784.'  The  ore. 
fent  attempt  of  the  emperor,  whatever  be  its  ifluc,  will  neither 
diminifli  his  array,  exhauft  his  refources,  por  prolong  the  life  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia.  In  the  flmfhiating  Tcene  of  human  affairsj 
a  fit  occafion  may  foon  be  prefented  to  the  Auftrians  of  enforcing 
their  preleiu  claim ;  nor  w^ould  that  occafion  be  feized  with  the 
lefs  advantage,  that  this  ^:^aira  had  been  advanced  on  a  fprrner  oac. 
In  this  manner  the  emperor,  in  our  opiniotij  mav  be,  vindicatetj 
from  the  imputation  of  either  timidity,  or  want  of  forefight,  (houU 
he  decline  for  the  prefent  to  go  to  war  with  Pruflia,  Holland,  acd 
If ranee,  if  thefc  ixiw'ers  are  confederated  againft  him.  • 

But,  notwithfranding  the. fire  of  the  Dutch  fngate  againft  the 
jmpcrial  flag,  notwithftandine  the  movements  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
the  confident  aflTertions  of  a  certain  and  fpeedy  rupture,  we  hare 
pot  yet  feen  any  reafpn  to  change  our  opinion,  that  the  Dutch 
fubmit  to  the  emperor  without  rejijling  unto  blood.  As.,  this  is  the 
great  queftion  of  the  day,  we  flull  give  our  reafons  for  the  opinion 
we  have  advanced  at  length,'  and  nrfl^  with  regard  to  the  firinj 
of  the  Dut^h  frigate.  This  cpuld  noti.  be  avoided,  even  it 
the  difpofitions  of  the  Dutch  had  ^n  entirely  pacific.  The  ci* 
clufive  navigation  of  the  $chclde  was  guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  b 
different  treaties,  by  feveral  of  the  powers  of  Europe- .  The  prefent 
rulers  of. Holland,  were  obliged  to  make  an  armed  refiftance  to  the 
Antwerp  vcflel,  for  their,  own  fafety.  It  was.  heceflary  to  them: 
it  was  not  indecorous  in  the  United  States,  .  Even  when  a  foal! 
.veflcl  ftrikes  to  a  larger  at  fea,  it  becomes  her  honour  firft  to  ^ 
ibmc  guns.  The  fame  regard*  to  the  .duties  of  'public  truft  willL 
oblige  the  rulers  of  Holland  to  call  on  the  guarantees  of  iHc  treaties  tf  H 
Antwerp  and  Munfter,  by  the  moft  fokmn  and  learned  appeals,  tol 
fbuid  forth,  in  the  prefent  juncture,  in  defence  of  the  republic ;■ 
and  l9ng  (quotations  wdll  be  cxtra^cd  from  Veetius,  Cujaciuii| 
Burlamaqui,  Grotius,  and  Puflendorf.  Thcfe  appeals  will  be 
fended  to  with  all  imaginable  decency,  and  profyiions  of  refpi^ 
by  the  different  courts  to  w^hom  they  fhail  be  nvade.  J 

Secondly,  (for  in  treating  of  Dutch  matters  it  is  proper  that 
obferve  due  method  and  formality)  from  the  fpirit  aim  .argu®c!^B 
which  appear  in  the  memorial  of  the  ftates  to  the  emperor,  \vc 
form  a  prefage  of  the  fpirit  that  will  breathe  in  their  other  mcn^W 
iaU,  at  the  prefent  crifis...  There  is  not  any  .topic  on  which 
fo  much  infill  as  on  the  refpedt  they  h'4vc  {hewru,  and  are  ftill 
pf  (hewing  to  his  imperial  maje^*.  They  particularly  mentioa 
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complailiince  in  the  affair  of  the  barrier  towns.  Alas  !  It  was  their 
coniplaiiance  and  deference  with  regard  to  the  barrier  towns  that  in« 
filed  the  demands  that  form  the  fubjert  of  their  ineinorial.  The 
emperor  knows  that  they  are  of  a  fubmillivc  temper ;  and  thercfoi:e 
be  requires  the  free Tiavijjation  (3^  the  Schelde#. 

Imrdly,  as  it  is  certain  that  Holland  will  not  go  to  war wNR  the 
emperor  without  the  afliflance  of  Pruflia  and  of  France ;  fo  it  Is  nor 
probable  that  that  alidance.  will  be  afforded.  His  Pruffan  majefty 
dedinifi^  ih  health  as  in  years  wAll  not  be  forward,  at  this  late  houfr 
of  life,  .to  hazard  the  laurels  he  gained  at  Rofbach  and  Minden— 
"Sonfiaturd^  Jei  ^tnte  cunglator  !  The  councils  of  France  are,  at 
the  preftnt  mo'mcnt  notorioufly  pacific.  There  is  a  perfonal  attach¬ 
ment,  it  is  laid,  between  the  brot;hers«in* law,  tlic  emj^cror  and  the 
French  monarch.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  had  different  interview's. 
It  is  fair,  then,'  to’ reafon  as  follows.  *  The  interviews  w'e re  either 
of  affedion  or  policy.  If  of  afiedionj  the  fuperiority  of  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  mind  may  be  uippofcd  to  fway  the  feebler  capacity  of  the  Ung. 
If  of  policy,,  whait  fo  natural  as  to  fuppofe  that  they  had  a  reference 
to  the  very’  jun^rc  that  has  now  happened  ?  and  that,  at  thofe  in- 
terview's,  fuch  arranecmeiits  and  partitions  were  mude  of  -Dutch 
territories  arid  ‘depcndeucies  as  will,  for  the  prefeut,  preferve  peace 
on  the  continent  I  ' 

Fourthly,  The  Republic  of.  Holland  has  already  arrived  at  tc^ 
late  a  perm  of  its  exillcnce  to  defend  itfelf,  or  to  invite,  as.  it  did 
In  its  origin,  the  adirilration  and  the  aid^  of  foreign  powers  by  an 
fbftinate  rcliftance..  That  finaplicity  ^nd  feverity  of  raamttirs,  that 
tniTcrfal  labofioufnefs  .which  defeated  the  veteran  armies  of  Spain 
aad  the  newly -d’rico\'ered  treafurcs  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  changed 
for  monopoly  in  trade,  great  inequality  of  fortune,  and  habits,  of 
luxury  and  dilfipation.  .The  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Repubdic 
baving'pafled  into  a  few  hands,  encouragement  is  thereby  given  to 
the  interference  of  foreign  councils.  -Jcaloulics,  ami  di vi lions,  ha 
wturally  fucceeded,  and  the  United  Provinces  are  in  a  flate  of  dif- 
tndfion.  In  fuch  a  (late,  and  in  fuch  an  advanced  period  of  their 
Mtional  career,  (for  their  political  conftitution"  cloritained  An  Itfelf 
the  principles  deefination,)  it  would  not  be  prudent  in 

ibeiJnitcd  Provinces  to  hazard  an  appeal  to  arms.  There  is  a  period 
then  it  is  too  late  tor  dates  as  for  individuals  to  attempt  the  removal 
of  an  inveterate  dii'order,  and  when  all  that  can  be  done,  is  ikillfally 
*0  idrnlnifier  lenitives,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  if  pofiihlc,  for  an 
**fv  death.  The  Tacedemonians,  though  overpowered  by  tlic  arms 
f  Macedon,  yet,  being  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of  'A^ls  their^jatriot 
rcfolved  to  profecute  the  war  at  all  events.  There  were  bow¬ 
er,  in  Sparta,  a^cw  who  oppofed  this  refolution  ;  and  «of  tliat 
Eudemidas,  ‘  the  Ion  and  fuccefibr  of  Agis,  on  the 
l^rtan  throne,  “  Why  Sir,”  faid  a  certain  citizen  to  this  prince, 
^  ^0  you  alone  advife  the  continuance  of  peace,^whcn  all  your’  fub- 
‘‘  jc£b  arc  for  war  Bccaufc,”  anfwered  the  king,  “  I  wjfh 

toconviiKc  thcm  piatwhat  ’thcyvvant  would  be  Injurious  to  them.^* 
ben  another  of^is  fuojeds  was*magnifying,  iu  bis  preijencc,*tbe 
lories  which  their  anceffors  had  gained  over  .the  Periians,  and 
from  thence  drawing  arguments  in  favour  of  renewing  hofti- 
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litics  aptlnft  Maccdon,  “  you  perhaps  think,**,  (kid  Eudcmtdas 
**  that  It  is  the  fame  thinp:  to  make  war  agfiinft  a  thoufand  fliec0 
as  againd  liftv  wolves.”  The  wife  and  good  Phocion,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  pcrceivea  and  acknowledged  the  inability  of  Athens,  after  it 
bad  fubmitted  to  the  Macedonians,  of  regaining  and  fuppordng  its 
independence.  He  thcretore  recommended  peace  and  an  accomo¬ 
dation  to  circuniftances  and  to  fate.  If  the  Dutch  permit  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Schelde,  they  will,  jit  laft,  lofe  their  (hipping, 
Be  it  fo ;  it  is  better  to  fubmit  to.  this  gradual  decline,  than  br 
ftruggles  to  prevent  it,  only  to  render  the  diffolutibn  of  their  ftrength 
more  violent  and  painful.  On  this  fubje^  we  entreat  the  indulgence 
of  par  readers,  while  we  refer  thenl  .once  more  to  Grecian  hillory. 
The  Lacedemonians  having  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the 
extremity,  infifted  that,  amohg  other  conditions,  of  peace,  they 
(hould  deliver  up,  all  their  fliips  but  twelve.  Thcramencs,  the 
Athenian  Plenipotentiary,  having  returned  with  the  articles  of  peace 
to  Athens,  was  alked  why  he  adled  fo  oppofitcly  to  the  intentions 
of  Themiftocles,  and  gave  thofe  walls  into  the  hands  of  the .  Lac^ 
demonians,'  which  he  built  in  defiance  of  them  ?•  I  have  my 
eye,”  faid  Theramenes;  upon  the  defieus  of  Themiftocles :  he 
raifed  thefc  walls  for  the  prefervation  of  the  city  ;  and  I,  for  the 
vc^  fame  reafon  would  have  them  dejir<^ed^' 

Fifthly,  If  we  give  that  crccUt  to  the.fagacity  and  prudence  of 
the  Emperor  his  conduct  has  hitherto  juftly  claimed,  we  fliall  con¬ 
clude  that  he  has,  in  fadl,  obtained  fecret  affurances,  either  of  the 
neutrali^  of  the  powers  which  we  have  fo  often  mentioned,  or  of 
a  counterbalance  to  theirs  in  the  aid  of  other  nntionsw^-r— At'  aU 
^adventures,  the  Emperor  will  not  finally  abandon  his  claims  on 
Holland.  Refolutions  haftilv  formed,  may  be  haftily  forfaken.  But 
to  the  point  in  queftion,  the  Emperor  has  had  an  eye  for  many  years, 
and  to  chif'he  has  directed  fome  of  the  moft  important  tranfadjons 
pf  hU  reira. 

Ac  the  lame  time  that  ruin  threatens  the  provinces  from  abroad, 
they  arc  torn  in  pieces  by  inteftine  divifibns.  The  party  in  oppofi- 
Cton  to  the  Stadholder  arc  animated  by  all  the^fury  of  civil  difTen* 
fiod.  The  rage  of  faction  in  dates,  like  that  of  revenge  in  indiri* 
duals,  tramples. upon  juftice  and  prudence.  They  facrilice  every  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  predoininant  paflion ;  •vitamque  in  vulnere  ponunt.  The 
Louveilein  fadlion  threw  thcmfelves  into  the  arms  of  France,  from 
an  hatred  of  England,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Stadtholdcr.  A  rap¬ 
ture  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  enfued.  ^Thc 
barrier-treaty  ^as  broken.  The  Emperor  faw  and  improved  the 
junftufe.  The  chain  of  forts  which  feparated  the  Auftrian  from  the 
l&ven  provinces  was  removed.  The  barrier-towns  were  difmantlcd, 
becaufe  Great  Britain,  who  would  have  protected,  had  been  provok- 

to  a  war  with  the  Dutch  by  multiplied  a6ls  of  hqftility.  And  to 
this  ruDCure  the  Dutch  are  to  impute  all  that  Has  lately  befallefi, 
and  ftill  threatens  to  befal  them.  The  people,  jealous  of  the  arilto* 
cracy,  and  devoted  to  the  auguil  family  of  Grange,  will  at  laft  open 
their  eyes  to  fo  obvious  a  truth.  England  and  the  Stadthold- 
EH  i  will  be  the  popular  pry.  Infuircdtions  wiU  take  place  in  their 
great  citUt ;  and  (Aarifiecs  will  be  made  to  popular  refentment. 
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A«  to  the  refignation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfvii^ck,  which  has 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  this  month>  fome  will  probably  aferibe  i< 
to  the  obvious  impolicy  of  retaining  an.  unpoj^Ur  commander,  oh 
the  eve  of  a  war ;  others,  with  greater  probaVility,  to  an  impatience 
of  furpenfe,  and  prolonged  injulHce  and  oatrage. 

IRELAND.; 

VVe  have  not  yet  (October  29th  morning,)  learned  the  refulf 
of  the  congrefs  of  Irifh  Delegates  on  the  25th  indant  at  Dublin.  The 
curiolity  of  the  public  is  turned  towards  this  object.  This  congrefs,* 
ts  the  volunteers  affe^f  to  call  it,  will  either  form  fome  Aronger  re* 
(blutions  than*  they  have  yet  formed,  or  they  will  not.  If  they  do 
not  make  Aronger  refolutions,  what  is  the  purpofe  of  their  meeting^* 

If  they  do,  will  they  not  avow  open  rebellion  to  government }  Al¬ 
ready  they  preis  upon  the  boundaries  of  loyalty  and  decorum.  Far¬ 
ther  they  cannot  go,  without  proceeding  to  dired  hoAility  and  revolt; 

But  there  is  another  point  that  muA  draw  the  attention  of  the  vcv 
luDteers,  and  the  political  world  waits  with  curioAty  their  pinion 
and  their  determination  concerning  it.  The  Mayor,  Sheriffi^  and 
I  ^reat  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  have  prefented  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city,  in  a  golden  box,  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Ad- 
dreiles  full  of  loyalty  and  aAe^Hon,  have  been  prefented  to'  the 
throne  by  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kerry,  and  Kilmainham,  and  other 
itijpe£bble  bodies  of  men,  will  follow  their  example.  Thefe,  arran¬ 
ge  on  the  Ade  of  king  and  parliament,  will  render  a  degree  of  ef¬ 
frontery  neccAary,  when  it  is  to  be  affirmed,  that  the  volunteers 
fpeak  the  voice  of  the  nation.  What  will  the  armed  aAbciations  think 
of  thtfe  addreifes  from  men  of  property  and  peaceable  difpoAtions  ? 

Whatever  may  be  circulated  concerning  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s  diill*' 
pidon,  in  our  judgment,  he  Alls  his  Aation  better  than  any  of  his  Ma- 
jedy’i  miniAers.  The  intrepidity  of  his  nature,  the  plain nefs,  thd' 
opcoMfs,  the  joviality  of  his 'manners,  are  happily  adapted  to  the 
prtfent  Atuation  of  Ireland.  The  volunteers,  like  pampered  dnl-  * 
dr»,  become  the  more  pettiAi  and  intradsble,  the  more  they  are 
tampered,  with.  The  Viceroy  fets  them  at  deAance,  merely  by  'ta¬ 
king  no  notice  of  them.  A  pragmatical,  ^fy,  and  reAning  genius, 
would  blow  up  the  coals  of  difeord,  and  increafe  and  perpetuate  the 
fiame.^  *There  Is  no  medium  between  wholly  neglet^ing  the  volun* 
tten,  and  extinguiAiing  them. 

SCOTLAND. 

WcAill  trace  in  Scotland  the  contagious  iriAuence  of  the  fpirit  of 
Hbcny,  The  Highland  gentlemen  refufe  to  a£k  as  Excifc-officers 
on  their  own  eAates  ;  the  citizens  of  burghs  claim  an  equal  repre- 
fentation  in  parliament ;  and  the  zealots  cbntend,  at  the  prefeht  fa¬ 
vourable  ctiAs,  for  the  choice  of  their  fpirit ual  paAors.  A  very 
Irettpart  of  the  Scotch  nation  deAre  nothing  more  in  this  earth  than 
ftrrid^e*  znA' preaching.  While  the  three  grand  obje^s- which  *wc 
^▼ejuA  now  enumerated  divide  amongA.them  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  a  few.  patriots  direct  their  attention  to  thofc 
^ccs  of  wealth  and  comfort  which  the  bountiful  oceth  heaves, 
opon  their  Aiorcs,  and  kindly  prefles  upon  their  acceptance,  by  iiw 
oomerable  inlets  into  the  interior  parts  of  their  country.  It  is  this 
_  •  •  *  _ * _  •  •  ^  *  '  ’that 


*  So  they  call  boiled  oat  meal. 
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that  U  thej^fiold  of  Scotch  .  En^^iaoci'tf  fitted  for 

culttire;  ScoUami  for  Let  the  Engiiih  and  the  Scorch  fcraiD: 

hlc  foi*  the  U^tmtsjmdJi/bis ;  the  Eoghih  ibf  the  hiavea,  the  Scotdi 
iorthchihet. 

E  IS  O  L  A  K  Di 

The  fituation  In  which* England ti&  pkoed  with  refpefl  to  Ireland' 
nnd  the  po#era  on  the  conttAent,  mtift  occdt  occtipy,  if  not  perpleij 
ihe  mifK^  of  the  Biitifii  ninifby*^  •  Of.  Ireland  .wc  hare  aheaiiy  laU 
n}l  that  we  can  fay  ibr  the  prefent  month.  As  to  the  continent, 
ihaU  Ea^land  fu^  HoUand  lo  he  enrerhorae,  and  its  dcpeiuiencici 
ihared.  among  the  <  powers  of  Europe  ?'On  the  corortrencemcot 
of  tbciate  ruptitre  wkh  the  Datch,  Lord  North,  at  that  tlmeths 
£iigU(h  nuuAer,  declared,  that  fbouW.it  ever  happen  that  the  U* 
nited  Pros^ncel  ibouM  be  threatened  with  encroachment  by  the  great 
ccaUiBCiuai  powtars^  and  rren  hv  France  (a^hkhinight  readily  happen) 
wkh  whom  they  were  then  kagoed  again  ft  us,  even  ihen^  his.Lordflip 
cicclared^  that  they  ought  undouht^ly  to  be  fiipportcd  by  England; 
The  kii\g  of  Pfum  fetr vea  as  a  check  «n  >hoth  the  Auftrians  and 
the.  French  at.pfefent,  and  the  prince,  of  PrufTia  Is  an  iiluilrioui 
chaxafler»  -Eut  the  feeds  of  a  fpeedy  diiibiution  are  fown  in  the 
PnifiMui  BiOQarcbyt  and  if.ng  head  Eiould  be  found  to  unite  and 
U»  wieUi-the  fcptjratcd  .force,  of  the  German  princes^  France  and 
Auftria^would  go  on  to  divide  Europe  between  them,  until  tiic  fpoii 
being  divided,  they  wouid  <|uarrel  whh  piae  another.  Britain  night 
ibr  a  ihort  time  wd.  tbe  pan  of  umpire,  and  would  have  the  coolo* 
Ifttion.  of 'being 'the  ioft  ftate  that  .fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  the 
TtdUaf.— — ThfC  prefenc  mwiiftr}',  falamed  Lord  North  for  his  ne* 
gleff  of.aUhmoes,  negotiations,  hnd  the  balance  of  .powers— We 
wait  with  analety.  to  know  uh at. alliances  and*  negociations  they 
shomfeLves  will  cater  into, 'aad  how  they  w^ili  conduit  them  in  the 
prefent  Juniftuisc^— -The  opening  the  .  Schelde,  /  we  may  ob 
iccvc,  *W  the  ^faille  tunc,  ll'ouhl,^  increafe  tbe  circulation ‘at  Bn> 
tkh  oiaBufa6luFeai  in  ^Germany..  The  balance  of  trade  aith 
Fianders  is,  at  piiefent,'five  hundred  tboufnnd  pounds. in  favour  d 
Briuiii.  Tbe  free  nav^ation  of  the  Schelde would  more  tha 
double  itw— But  the  emperor  has  prohibited' tbe  importation  istt 
the  Auftrian  dommions  of  Engiiih  hard-ware.  Its  'greateft  manu* 
fafture.  On  this  meafure  we  obferve,  iirft,  that.it  is  an  inftanced 
fpirit  and  vigour  on  the  .part  of  thatprsnoe  i  And  feeondly,  tbatk 
is  inte^edi  m  ail  probability  as  a  check  on  England  in  tbe  prefnt 
fituation  of  the  aftai^  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Auftrians.  If  Englaol 
make  fome  deftred  conceffion  to  the  emperor,  ^  the  prohibition 
refpefling  the  bard-ware  will  be  taken  Ob'. 

in  the  couric  of  this  month  Lord  LoughSorough,  wbo/o  ^eveI^ 
ly,  ai^  neceflarriy  indeed  punifhed  Lord  George  Gordon’s  riotea 
in  1780^  has  given  a  new  warning  againft  rioting,  and  eftablilhcdi 
precedent  for  men  to  defend  themfelves  and  their  property 
impunin^  in  the  verdif^  he  led  the  Jury  to  give  xo  the  caufed 
Mr*  Ridout.  .  _  ^ 

'  Aniicnt  Meiaphyjics  to  he  concluded  in^u'r  nat>) 
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